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A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday in 
Boston, devoted to the interests of Woman—to her 
educational, industrial, legal, and political Equality, 
and especially to ber right of Suffrage. 
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SOCIETY. 


BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


The soul shall have society of its own rank; 
Be great, be true, and all the Scipios, 





The Catos, the wise patriots of Kome, 
Shall flock to you and tarry by your side, 
And comfort you with their high company. 


+ e«- 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Petitions for municipal woman suffrage 
have been mailed during the past week to 


| place, but also its weakness. 


employees are tenants of the company. season in one of the two largest tabernacles 


This feature is the chief strength of the 
There is no 
imprisonment about it, save in the sense 
that all men are circumseribed by the con- 
ditions whith surround them, and impris- 
oned by the daily duties of hfe... . ‘To 
make Pullman an ideal establishment, in 


| addition to the option of purchasing homes 


and the strength which must come from 
diversitied industry, a permanent commu- 


| nity of intelligent and prosperous wor king- 


a 


many prominent friends throughout Mas- | 


sachusetts. It is important that they 
should be promptly and faithfully cireu- 
lated. The right of petition is as yet the 
only recognized political right of women. 
Let it be widely exercised. 

ae aetptie — 

Look to your representatives. Thé fall 
election approaches, and the nominations 
will soon be made. ‘The suffrage leagues 
should attend at once to the duty for which 
they especially exist. 

: i 





The suffragists of Maine have called a | 


meeting in Portland, September 23 and 24, 
to reorganize their State Society with a 


view to greater future activity. The 


Methodist Episcopal Church hus been se- | 


cured. Rev. J. W. Bashford, ex-Gov. Nel- 
son Dingley, Councilman Locke, and other 
eminent Maine speakers are expected, also 


letras of approval from Goy. Robie, 
Congressman ‘Tom Reed, and others. 


Mrs. J. W. Quinby, of Augusta, Mrs. 
O'Brien, of Cornish, Dr. Sarah W. Devoll, 


and Mrs. Jenrie F. Bashford, of Portiand, | 


and other well-known Maine ladies are 
actively interested. ‘The New England So- 
ciety will co-operate. Rev. Annie H. | 


Miss 
take part in 


Shaw, Henry B. Blackwell, 
Scott Pond, and others will 
the Convention. 

~*ee — 

Friends in the State of New York who 
have not yet reported women’s voting in 
their own school districts are requested to 
do so at once by mail, and also to report 
any cases known to them of women’s vot- 


Cora 


| opment.” 


men should receive a share of the profits 
of the business itself. 
“ee 


The evolution of the modern industrial 


quire Sunday labor, which will cease when- 
ever the individual man prefers to have all 
personal services rendered him ‘on some 
other day. 

oe 

The standard of living of Massachusetts 
workingmen is to that of the workingman 
of Great Britain as 1.42 to 1. In other 
words, the reward of labor is one-third 
greater in Massachusetts. 

“oe 

By a comparison of wages and prices 
from 1752 to 1860 it is found that the money 
reward for a given outlay of labor has 
gained not only directly, in the amount of 
wages paid, but indirectly, in a general 
rise of the standard of living; and subse- 
quent investigations show a pecuniary bet- 
terment of ten per cent. in condition in 
1878 over 1860, and no decline in the con- 
dition of the workingmen since 1878. 

— eo —- 

The health statistics **warrant the as- 
sertion that the seeking of a college educa- 
tion by women does not in itself neces- 
sarily entail a loss of health, or serious im- 
pairment of the vital forces. . . . The fe- 
male graduates of our colleges and univer- 
sities do not seem to show, as the result of 
their college studes and duties, any 
marked difference in general health from 
the average heal.h of women engaged in 
other kinds of work, or, in fact, of women 
generally, without regard to occupation 


followed.” 
- ~ ee ——— 


Interesting particulars of the voting of 
women in the New York school elections 
week before last will be found in our pa- 
per this week. No one can read them 
without being convinced that the cause of 
woman suffrage ‘goes marching on,” in 
the Empire State, to assured and final 


victory. 
eee ——— 
The American Congress of Social Science 
will open at Saratoga Springs, on Monday 
evening, Sept. 7. A very interesting pro- 
gramme is announced. Among others will 
be presented the report of the secretary, 
Mrs. Emily Talbot, of Boston, and that of 
the secretary of the department of health, 
Dr. Lucy M. Hall,of Brooklyn. Dr. Grace 
Peckham will have a paper on *The In- 
fluence of City Life on Health and Devel- 
‘These topics come in without 


| note or comment on the fact that women 


| take part in the Congress. 


ing or oflering to vote at elections other | 


than for schools. 
is important to bring them all out. 
—_— eo - 

The New Hampshire Legislature, Aug. 
29, passed, under suspension of the rules, 
a bill relating to alimony and support of 
wife and minor children in divorce suits. 
We wonder if any women appeared to ask 
for the bill, and if not, why should not the 
Same excuse for non-action have been 
given as in the case of the petition for 
municipal woman suflrage? 

oe _eee 

The Annual Massachusetts Labor Re- 
port, the work of Col. Carroll D. Wright’s 
department for 1885, contains five search- 
ing investigations: 

Part I., ‘The Model ‘Town of Pullman. 

Part II., Sunday Labor. 

Part II}., Coomparative Wages and Prices : 
1869—1883, Massachusetts and Great Brit- 
ain. 

Part LV., Historical Review of Wages 
and Prices: 1752—1860. 

Part V., Health Statistics of Female Col- 
lege Graduates. 

An abstract is given below of the figures 
presented and the conclusions reached un- 
der each of these heads. 
ns 


In Pullman the workman has no status 
as an owner of his home. The company 


Owns everything, manages everything ; the 


Such cases exist, and it | 


Those who re- 
metmber the advent of women to the anti- 
slavery pidtform and the eyclone it made, 
can the change of public opinion. 
Women are now appointed to these impor- 
tant posts of a National Congress, and no 
Thank 


see 


ripple of opposition is seen or felt. 


| God! 


| 





| 


| tin, of Nebraska, 


—_—— oo 
The WOMAN’s JOURNAL office has _ its 
gala days in the suinmer. It is then that 
the friends of suffrage in the great West 
and in the South take their holiday at the 


seashore. ‘They are sure to greet us, and 
to find a welcome. Mrs. Lucinda H. 


Stone, and Mr. and Mrs. Stebbins, of 
Michigan, Mrs. Case, of St. Louis, Miss 
Kenyon, of Georgia, Mr. and Mrs. Isaac 
Stevens and Mrs. C. C. Hussey, of New 
Jersey, Mrs. Brockway, of Brooklyn, 
Messrs. A. O. and Hamilton Willcox, of 
New York, Mrs. 8. M. Perkins, of Ohio, 
Mrs. Ruffin, of Washington, and Mrs. Dus- 
are some of those who 
and helped us on our 





have greeted us, 
way. 
——-_+oo- oe 
John M. Crane, President of the New 
York Shoe and Leather Bank, deserves the 
thanks of every self-respecting man and 
woman. Rev. Mr. Downs, of Boston, stands 
charged with an infamous crime, and 
has achieved an unenviable notoriety by 
using his pulpit for self-vindication. Pend- 
ing his trial, the Martha’s Vineyard Camp- 
Meeting Committee has invited him to 
preach the closing sermon there to-mor- 
row, and the invitation has been promptly 
accepted. Thus to end the exercises of the 








dedicated to Divine worship, is justly char- 

acterized by Mr. Crane as “an insult to 

every Christian, yea, to every decent hus- 

band. wife, father and mother, which 

should be resented by all who have the 

best interests of Cottage City at heart.” 
or —_ 

At Old Orchard, Me., Aug. 29, 1885, the 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union Convention opened with an address 
by Rev. Dr. Bashford, of Portland, who 
advocated a third-party movement in the 
interests of national prohibition and wom- 
Considerable excitement fol- 
lowed his remarks. Rev. Mr. Pitblado 
strongly opposed Dr. Bashford’s 
party views, but indorsed his other re- 
marks. Miss E. 8S. Tobey. President of the 
Massachusetts State Union, delivered an 
able address, comparing prohibition in 
Massachusetts to that in Maine, in favor 
of the latter. 


au suilrage. 


-eee 

Apropos of the able arraignment made 
by Miss Hindinan of the law excluding 
women from work in coal mines, so that 
their poorly-paid labor should not com- 
pete with the labor of men, comes the 
complaint in England that men there have 
pushed themselves into all those great in 
dustries which in earlier times were solely 
women’s work. ‘The women once were mo- 
nopolists of the following trades: spinners, 
brewers, lace-makers, embroiderers, but- 
ter-mmukers, cheese-inakers, candle-makers, 
distillers of cordials and simples, bakers, 
sellers in markets, jam-makers, dry salters 
(in the curing of ham, bacon, and salt 
beef), stocking-makers, midwives. ‘These 
have been from time immemorial trades of 
women. ‘Now they are pushed out of 
these. England has three millions of wom- 
en who earn their own living. ‘They are 
put at pitiful disadvantage by the loss of 
their old-time avocutions, and by the dis- 
advantage of competition with men. ‘The 
wail of women for equal rights and for 


just legislation exists everywhere. 


*e- 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL ELECTION. 


A severe storm spread over much of the 
State on the evening when most of the 
school elections occurred; and as these 
elections were mainly in the rural districts, 
the weather doubtless kept very many 
women from reaching the polls. No es- 
pecial effort, except the notice in the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL, has been made this 
year to get the women out, or to collect 
returns; the school elections being over- 
shadowed by the absorbing interest ere- 
ated by the discovery that women are en- 
titled to vote at the State ele tion next 
November. ‘The notice, too, unfortunate- 
ly failed to appear in our paper in time 
to be of the use designed. Notwithstand- 
ing these adverse circumstances, large 
numbers of women voted in different lo- 
calities. 

Selections fom the returns already re- 
ceived are heretoappended. They are from 
many quarters of the State. and show how 
widely women have used their freedoin. 
This is the sixth yearly election where 
women have voted, and the results of 
school suffrage in this State are very en- 
couraging. 

SCHOOL ELECTION RETURNS. 

CANAJOHARIE. — Ninety-nine women 
voted and elected the “improvement” can- 
didate, Senator Arkell. 

THEOGG’S NECK.—Five women, wives 
of a saloon keeper’s friends, were roused 
toward midnight, wrapped in waterproofs, 
ete., and brought by their husbands to the 
final ballot. Their votes elected the sa- 
loon-keepers’ trustee. The friends of the 
opposing candidate, a lawyer. having neg- 
lected to call out the children’s mothers, 
were defeated. 

Le Roy.—Forty women voted. Some 
men undertook to deny the existence of 
the Jaw requiring the giving of instruction 
in the schools on the effects of liquor; but 
the women got the law. read it to the men 
in the meeting, and insisted on its being 
obeyed. The local suffrage society ap- 
pointed a committee to see every woman 
voter in the district and urge her to attend. 
A very good example. 

Le Roy.—In another district eight wom- 
en voted. Two were challenged and 
swore in their votes. 

New Bricuron.—Justice Willian W. 
Corbett, who last year, as chairman, threat- 
ened the arrest of a whole gang of ruf- 
fians who tried to prevent the ladies from 
reaching the ballot-box, and told them that 
‘women’s ight to vote is as good as yours 
—you do not act like men, but like brutes!” 
was again unanimously chosen to preside; 
and Mr. Hamilton Willeox, who last year 
escorted the ladies to the ballot-box and 
shielded them from the roughs. was with 
equal unanimity chosen clerk of the meet- 
ing. Asif to emphasize the voters’ views, 
Wliliam J. McKenna, who, as chairman, 
when the ladies first voted in the district, 


third- | 


honorably distinguished himself by the 
urbanity wherewith he treated them in the 
midst of a turbulent crowd, was elected 
trustee by acclamation. Last year every 
woman was challenged ; this year not one ; 
and the last woman, an elderly lady who 
came up at the close of the poll, was re- 
ceived with a hearty round of applause. 
The great improvement in the proceedings 


| since womeo began to attend was remark- 
“ed. The thick smoke, boisterousness, quar- 


relling, and swearing had disappeared. The 
chairman requested that there be no smok- 
ing. and the request was generally ob- 
served, One man remarked that ‘a few 
women were worth many policemen to 
keep order,” and this was assented to by 
his hearers. 

WHITESTONE.—Women voted here for 
the first time. 

West New Bricguron.—Mrs. Josephine 
Shaw Lowell of the State Board of Chari- 
ties. cnst her first vote, having heretofore 
resided in New York City, where the school 
officers are notelected, but appointed. She 
is daughter of the late Francis George 
Shaw, and widow of Col. Charles R. Low- 
ell, of Massachusetts (killed at the battle 
of + edar Creck), and sister-in-law of Hon. 
George William Curtis, Robert B. Min- 


turn, and Gen. Francis C. Barlow. Sever 
al other women voted, 
BATAVIA.—Mrs. Adelaide R. Kenney 


and Mrs. Marion &. Shefiield were elected 
trustees by 19 majority over two men. 
Thirty-eight women voted. This is the 


first time women have been candidates 
here. 

MARINERS’ HArBor.—This is an in- 
tensely conservative district; but three 


women voted, and the skies did not fall. 

West FALLS.-—A proposition was made 
to sell the district library at auction, but 
the ladies opposed and defeated it. They 
also called attention to the fact that the 
“library money” furnished by the State 
had been unlawfully diverted from its 
use of improving the library, and had the 
practice stopped. ‘They were brought to 
the meeting aud ted by Rev. Caroline A. 
Bassett, pastor of the Free Baptist Church, 
and member of the Woman Suffrage 
Party’s State Committee. 

CASTLETON CORNERS.— Miss M. G. Gates 
was elected librarian. 

ORCHARD PARK.—Numerous ladies vot- 
ed, and helped to retain competent teach- 
ers whom ii was proposed to discharge 
without good cause. ‘Thre ladies were 
challenged and -wore their votes in. 

East New York.—The liveliest school 
election that ever vecurred in New Lots 
was held in District Number two of that 


town. It began at noon and lasted 
until four o'clock, and in that time 
nearly 1.300 yotes were cast. ‘The Cit- 


izens’ League of the town, aided by a local 
paper, determined that an effort should ba 
made to remove from the control of the 
School Board certain men who had, it was 
claimed, used their power for political 
purposes. ‘the gentlemen placed in nom- 
ination by the Democrats were Peter Sut- 
ter, Samuel A. Livingston, and Dr. A. A. 
Wemmel. These were the three whose 
terms had expired. ‘Their friends claimed 
that their manhood had been assailed, and 
to preserve it, it was necessary for them to 
seck vindication at the hands of the voters. 
The Citizens’ League placed in nomination 
Theodore Kiend|l, a Republican lawyer, 
Charles Sherman, a Republican, and Dr. 
Meyersborg, an Independent Democrat. 
‘The contest was waged fiercely from 
the start. During the past week the woimn- 
en, who under the amended school law 
are allowed to vote for trustees, took a 
hand inthe fight. They made a personal 
canvass, and as a result over 500 women 
voted. (oaches were used by both sides 
to Ding them to tre polls. ‘They came and 
took their position on the line, which was 
continuously a block long, and waited pa- 
tieutly for their time to vote. When the 
workers approached them.they found they 
were anable to do any work. The women 
had come out with their ballots prepared, 


and would not be induced to make a 
change. The most desperate effort possi- 


ble was made by the Democrats to win, 
but they were defeated, the opposition 
ticket making a clean sweep. This, it is 


| 











said, was accomplished by the votes of the | 


women, 


Speaking of the above, the Brooklyn 
Times says: 

“The school election in East New York 
yesterday was rendered very lively by the 
presence at the polls of a number of ladies. 
It is to the Times a pleasure to be able to 
record the fact that, largely through their 
efforts, the reform candidates were de- 
clared elected, and that a vigorous minori- 
ty will henceforth waich the proceedings 
of their colleagues in the school board of 
East New York. Heretofore, the ‘ring’ 
has had it all its own way. It is pretty 
certain that the women’s votes carried 
the day. because there was at least quite 
as determined a fight against the re-elec- 
tion of Justice Sherlock last fall. but that 
official was nevertheless chosen to admin- 
ister justice to the residents of New Lots 
by a decisive though small majority. 
Yesterday the tables were completely 
turned, the ‘reform’ candidates receiving 
un average majority of one hundred votes. 
The opinion of the framers of the law per- 
mitting women to vote at such elections 
evidently was that they would naturally 
take much interest in school matters and 
vote at least as intelligently as men. 
This seems to be the case, but itis an un- 
disputed fact that at other places, as well 
as East New York, it needs such a vigor- 
ous canvass as the one elsewhere described 





to bring them out in any numbers.” 





CONCERNiNG WOMEN. 

Mrs. suste C. VoGLis spending her va- 
‘ation happily among the Islands in Booth- 
biy Harbor, Me., and along the Kennebec 
River. 

Mrs ANNIE CHAMBERS KeTCHUM has 
been appointed to the chair of Belles 
Lettres and Elocution in St. Mary's In- 
stitute, Raleigh, N.C. 

Dr. JENNIE MCCOWAN gives instrue- 
tion to a class of eighty-live on physiology 
and hygiene at the Davenport, Iowa, 
Academy of Science. 

Mrs. RAMABHAI, 2 (Hindoo) widow in 
India, instead of cremating herself on her 
late husband's funeral pyre, has gone into 
business as a bookseller. 

Miss R. INA CROWELL, of West Dennis, 
is a graducte this year of the Chautauqua 
Lite ary and Scientific Circle, the first 
graduate on the Cape. 

Miss ANNIE Dawes, daughter of Sena- 
tor Dawes, introluced Lieutenant Greely 
toa Pittstield audience the other evening, 
as ‘the foremost man in America.” 

Miss ALICE GAKDNER, a student of 
Newnham Wall, Cambridge, Eugland, has 
been elected out of twenty candidates 
Professor of History in Bedford College, 
Loudon. 

Mrs. CLARA B. CoLby has been doing 
excellent work iu Minnesota, this week as 
well as last, speaking on Woman Suffrage 
and introducing her valuable paper The 
Woman's Tribune. 

Miss JULIA PEASE, & Vassar graduate, 
and daughter of the late Ex-Gov. Pease, 
has charge of 6,000 acres of land in Texas. 
Her home is at Austin, with her mother, 
where, in addition to her other duties, she 
superintends the education of the three 
children of her dead sister. 

THe Princess EvizApern of Bavaria 
was lame, and wore a high-heeled shoe to 
conceal the defect. When the Prussian 
crown prince came to woo her, she took 
olf this shoe, that there might be no con- 
cealment of her slight lameness. And 
this marriage was one of the very few 
happy ones in royal circles known to Miss 
Bauer. 

Miss BATCHELLER {daughter of Gen, 
Batcheller, of Saratoga, for some years 
Judge of a Court at Cairo, in Egypt) has 
become a proficient in French, Italian, 
and Arabic. We have met American girls 
who could read Latin and Greek far better 
than the average college graduate, but 
those who can read or speak Arabic are 
rare indeed. 

Mrs. ABBIE DusTIN, of Nebraska, made 
a pleasant call at this office last week. She 
is un earnest suffragist and friend of tem- 
perance, heartily at work in the State of 
her adoption to promote all its best inter- 
ests. She will act as agent for the Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL. Mrs. Dustin felt at home 
in Boston. She lived here for years, and 
was one of the chorus singers in the Han- 
del and Haydn. 


Miss E. A. ORMEROD, England's well- 
known entomologist, reports that her 
many correspondents all agree that spar- 
rows will not feed on insects when seeds 
grain, fruit, and other vegetable food is 
within reach She therefore advocates a 
judicious destruction of the house-sparrow 
for the protection of crops, but is careful 
to show that the objection does not extend 
to other small birds. 


CHARLOTTE DUNNING Woop, the au- 
thor of Upon a Cast,” published by Har- 
per and Brothers, is a native of Pough- 
keepsie and the daughter of a druggist, 
who trained her early in the lore of Isaak 
Walton. She studied languages and art 
in Disseldorf, and has been writing for 
magazines and newspapers for nearly ten 
years. “*Upon a Cast” was written two 
years ago. It had been twice rejected by 
publishers when the Messrs. Harper ac- 
cepted it. 

Mrs. HELEN JACKSON left several un- 
published manuscripts. Her last work 
was a story of humble life in the 
West, entitled **Zeph.” It was finished 
during her fatal illness, and is now, with 
other wanuseripts, in the hands of her 
publishers, Messrs. Roberts Brothers. A 
new edition of the ‘*Century of Dishonor,” 
carefully revised, and with additional 
matter, is soon to be published by Roberts 
Brothers. Mrs. Jackson’s latest poem, 
‘*A Rose Leaf,” will be published, with il- 
lustrations, in Outing for October. Of 
this poem, Mrs. Jackson wrote to the edi- 
tor that she actually dreamed it, and awoke 
with it on her lips. 
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LETTER FROM CLARA NEYMANN. 





STUTTGART, AUG. 8, 1885. 

This letter, the last one from Germany 
(as I start home to America on the 22nd 
inst.), is dated from the beautiful, pictur- 
esque and stately capital of Wiirtenburg. 
I was called hither unexpectedly several 
weeks ago, to deliver ny lecture on **Amer- 
ican Women.’ The Society which had in- 
vited me meets every two weeks during 
the summer, for those who cannot indulge 
in a summer vacation. I was asked to 
come a second time, and gave a lecture on 
the ‘Free Religious Movement in Amer- 
ica,” which was received with the same ap- 
preciation and acknowledgment as the 


first. 
In my attempt to lecture in Germany. I 


had thus far depended on the arrangement 
and interest of Woman’s Associations, 
which interest is very meagre indeed. My 
lectures in Stuttgart were given under 
the auspices of the Free Thinkers’ Associa- 
tion. Here, as at home in the United 
States, the German free-thinkers are earn- 
est advocates of woman's equality. They 
are liberty-loving people, and generally far 
ahead on political and social questions. 
This is natural, for if aman or a woman 
has had courage enough to free him or 
herself from inherited religious opinions, 
he or she will soon come to see that there 
are social and political superstitions equal- 
ly obstructive in the path of progress. 

Again and again Lam vexed at the short- 
sighte iness and apathy of German women. 
But what can you do with those who are 
and want to be blind? Asa rule, the Ger- 
man woman considers herself intellectual- 
ly inferior to her masculine neighbor. Not 
only those who are inferior in intellect 
and character, but hizhly-gifted, well-in- 
structed, and energetic women hold such 
views. Only a short time ago I had a con- 
versation with two ladies, one of them a 
single woman who commands a high posi- 
tion as a teacher,—a born st:dent, who is 
unusually energetic for a German woman. 
The other is a married lady with decided 
literary taste and accomplishments, who 
is better read than most of our bighly cul- 
tivated men and women. She has four 
grown-up children, and a husband who is 
utterly incapable of providing for his fami- 
ly. In former years her father, a rich 
man, supported her. He died and left her 
without means. There was great sorrow 
and care, but now her four children, two 
young ladies and two young men, all well- 
educated, assist and support the mother. 
Notwithstanding the inferiority of her 
own worthless husband, and the continu- 
ous care and suffering to which he has ex- 
posed her and her children, she and the 
single lady I named above, defended the 
natural superiority of the male sex, and 
hold submissiveness in woman as a most 
beautiful and desirable trait of character. 
“QO sweet patience, do not forsake me,” 
was all I could say. 

One reason of the slow progress of en- 
lightenment on these subjects is the aver- 
sion of the Germans to all public agitation. 
Unlike the English, the French, and the 
Americans, the Germans distrust public 
advocacy. All reform must come through 
the channel of theoretical knowledge. Not 
before a great German philosopher has 
demonstrated to the world the inwardness 
of the woman movement, and has con- 
structed a system in which woman’s 
equality finds its place, not before this 
idea is imbedded firmly in the German 
mind, will they believe in woman’s right 
to knowledge and position. The woman 
question in Germany will tind no practical 
solution at present. Untilit does, it has to 
be tested from all sides. ‘The thoughtful 
and influential people have to be assured 
first that itis a gain in every respect, be- 
fore they will adopt it. Expediency, not 
the question of abstract right and justice, 
will move the heavy, slow German. Heis 
not fond of experiments, and not so eager 
for excitement aud changes as are other 
nations. Whatever is sensational is con- 
demned, and those who believe in reform 
and agitation have to be very cautious and 
very careful. The American way of propa- 
gandism would never find any favor in 
Germany. Mrs. Schepler Lette, the su- 
perintendent of the Lette House in Berlin, 
who visited America several years ago, 
said to me: ‘We in Germany begin at the 
bottom, while you in America commence 
to build the roof first. In time we shall 
meet together.’’ This is true enough, for if 
America gives its young women ample op- 
portunity for higher education, the Ger- 
man State and German women are solving 
the problem of practical instruction for 
the large middle class and for the bet- 
ter class of working pecple. Industrial 
schools for girls are everywhere provid- 
ed for, and new ( Fortbildungsschulen) 
schools for advance knowledge are con- 
tinually springing up. We in America 


have no idea how well the German Gov- 
ernment does its duty in this respect. 
Wherever and whenever a decided demand 
is made, supported by influential, intelli- 
gent men, the Government takes the mat- 
ter in hand and makes the necessary pro- 





vision. German monarchy rests no longer 
on absolutism, but on the opinion and sup- 
port of the conservative classes. I have 
been repeatedly astonished at the industry 
and systematic activity of the crowned 
heads of Germany. ‘They, no doubt, feel 
that if they would retain their power ard 
influence. they must work with snd among 
the people. As an instance how nobility 
sets a good example in many ways, I will 
give a few facts: ‘The Princess of Baden, 
now Crown Princess of Sweden, and future 
queen, was thoroughly instructed in all 
the household arts and in the direction of 
public institutions by her own mother, the 
Grand Duchess of Baden. The daughter 
of the Crown Prince of Germany was 
taught cooking. The old empress often 
visits the people’s kitchens in Berlin, 
where wholesome cooking is one of the 
first requisites. We in America are too 
apt to think that these minor duties of 
life ean be acquired at any time. -But 
not before we can master an occupa- 
tion do we stand above it. American 
housewives are too often the victims of 
their servants; the cooking is conducted 
according to the servant’s understanding ; 
only in exceptional cases are the women 
of the comfortable classes capable of in- 
structing their domestics. We may calla 
German housekeeper pedant ¢ and slow, 
but she is at the same time conscientious, 
and feels her responsibility fully. And 
this order and care produces smoothness 
and comfort, where we in America find 
often excitability and worry. | would never 
exclude the striving after a higher educa- 
tion among our girls, but I would make a 
thorough knowledge of household affairs 
equally imperative. For upon the orderly 
arrangement of our homes, upon the spirit 
which prevails there, depends the charac- 
ter of the coming citizen. The govern- 
ment of any State represents a clear pic- 
ture and exposition of the home-life of 
that nation. If there is something foul in 
our government, let us see if it is not 
saused by a false education in our homes. 
Ina few weeks I shall be again among my 
dear friends in America. My absence from 
home has made me no less ardent in my 
love for our country and our people. But 
I have seen so much that is beautiful ‘and 
lovely in the old country, so much that is 
commendable and to be adopted with ad- 
vantage, that I should deserve to be called 
one-sided, did I fail in making mention of 

it. CLARA NEYMANN. 
_—e 


CHILDREN OUT-OF-DOORS. 


It is pleasant to think that, whatever 
may happen to older persons in summer, 
the children at least are out-of-doors. 
Not all, indeed, are making fern baskets 
and moss beds in the woods, or digging 
wells in the ocean sands. But even in the 
dingiest corners of the dingy city it is 
better for them to be out-of-doors than 
in-doors, better to be on the pavement 
than by the breathless cooking-stove. 
Something of that look of health which 
often surprises us in the poorest districts 
comes from the simple fact that poverty 
leaves its children more recklessly exposed 
to sun and air than those of wealth. In 
Hood's ballad of ‘The Lost Heir” the 
child was left ‘sitting as good as gold in the 
gutter, playing at making little dirt pies ;” 
and the heir of wealth and fame comes back 
from all other blisses to that simple and 
elementary joy. Out-of-doors is the only 
true leveller—it equalizes all social grades ; 
the utmost resources can offer nothing 
better to any child than sun and air anda 
pile of sand. 

The parent always longs, I suppose, to 
give to the child just the delights that the 
parent had in childhood—only more of 
them. But it soon appears that the world 
is changed; the games change, the songs 
change, even Mother Goose changes a lit- 
tle. It is a delight to see that nature alone 
is unchanged. I watch a certain little 
maiden making acquaintance with the 
same flowers and trees, birds and butter- 
flies, that her parents knew before her; 
their tints, their time of appearance or 
greenness, are unchanged. She literally 
almost lives in and for the flowers—except 
at meal-times; her first thought in the 
morning has been all summer, **Will the 
crocuses, the violets, the periwinkles, the 
hollyhocks, be out to-day?” she learns 
their successive names, nobody knows 
how, and remembers them as she can not 
remember those of human beings. On her 
fourth birthday she can grapple with so 
hard a word as Portulaca, and is only en- 
tirely baffled before Eschscholtzia. With 
what inexhaustible love of acquisition she 
ravages them, and comes in at breakfast- 
time, prettier than any picture, with great 
masses and sprays of various-tinted morn- 
ing glories curling and twisting round her 
chubby hands! With eyes like an Indian 
hunter’s she detects an unknown flower 
much farther off than an older person can 
see it, and is away like a deer for the spot. 
She wakes in the night and dreams of 
flowers; and yetis eager for autumn to 
come, because ‘‘all will be so red and 
ripe.” 





Every active child recalls to us that 
charming description in Heine's Reisebilder 
of the little boy in the Hartz Mountains 
who “seemed to be on a footing of the 
greatest intimacy with the trees, who 
whistled like a linnet, so that the other 
birds all answered him, and then van- 
isted unnoticed, as a wild creature dis- 
appears. “Children,” thought Heine, 
“are younger than we, and ean still re- 
member the time when they were trees or 
birds, and can therefore understand and 
speak their language; but we are grown 
too old, and have too much jurisprudence 
and bad poetry in our heads.” By nature 
children sympathize with all that lives, 
great or small; distrust and aversion are 
forced upon them. The little girl I de- 
scribe may be found bending with delight 
over “a lovely Father-Long-Legs,” and 
was really unhappy at the Agassiz Mu- 
seum because she could not get behind the 
glass of the cases to pat the great lions 
and giraffes. Then the charm and mys- 
tery of the first discovery of the stars! I 
watched for it in her as eagerly as my 
neighbors the astronomers watch for the 
stars themselves, and was not disappointed. 
She did not, like a little girl I once knew, 
usk next morning for “two little stars, 
with sugar on them, for breakfast,” but 
she pondered for days and nights on the 
new wonder. “If you held me up very 
high, so that I could touch the little star, 
would it be soft?” I could not compre- 
hend the suggestion, until I remembered 
some days after, that I had brought her in 
a glow-worm one night, and she had been 
surprised at its softness. But the question 
of size remains still a perplexity, as indeed 
it does at the neighboring Observotory. 
On hearing of the advent of a little cousin 
into the world, and trying to conjecture 
how large, or rather how small, the baby 
was, she contentedly remarked at last 
that it was probably about as big as a star. 
I thought that Wordsworth’s image, 

“The soul that wanders with us, our life's star,”’ 
had never had a more unquestioning ac- 
ceptance. 

What course are we to pursue with little 
children as to respect for animal life? It 
would be pleasant to teach them that it is 
all sacred. I can not bear that she whose 
little life has made all that breathes more 
precious to me, so that it has grown harder 
for me to take the life of a mosquito, 


should begin her career with any less 
spirit of reverence. Yet what is one to do 
about it? When she returns from the 


grove with her poor little arms and legs 
as thoroughly peppered by their stings as 
if the queen mosquito shook bites out of a 
pepper-box for the whole tribe, is it possi- 
ble for any parent to adhere to the benevo- 
lent theory of only driving the little winged 
torments away? And if you once recognize 
the right and duty of mosquitocide, is there 
any use of trying any longer to conceal 
the existence of fly-paper? Another little 
girl whom [ knew, adopted of herself the 
distinction in regard to mosquitoes that if 
they came into her house to sting her, it 
was right to kill them, but that the woods 
were their house, and she had no business 
to hunt them there. Yet even if we adopt 
this fine subtility of ethies, its application 
to flies becomes hopeless. For they have 
claimed the universe as their house, and 
have certainly annexed your residence and 
mine as a part of it, until it is really a ques- 
tion of their existence or ours. But as 
at present advised, I draw the line at 
mosquitoes; and itis understood that no 
one under the age of maturity is to put 
flies to death, just as during the war, in 
the —nth Massachusetts Regiment, no one 
under the rank of lieutenant-colonel was 
allowed to swear. 

jut taking flowers and stars and mosqui- 
toes together, it is really a solemn thought 
that this little blooming creature, uncon- 
scious of her destiny, is perhaps to live 
face to face with the vast universe for 
fourscore years—to learn its uses, adapt 
herself to its needs, face its perils. May 
she be one of those happy beings who 
find until the very end of life a fresh de- 
light in every new summer! and if all else 
fails, may she yet look back with unfailing 
delight to her childhood out-ot-doors! 

TT. W. H. in Harper's Bazar. 
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CANDOR OF THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

‘The reading of the last number of your 
paper (Aug. 22) suggests anew to my 
mind the feeling I have long entertained, 
that the WOMAN’S ZOURNAL is one of the 
two best and most useful weekly papers in 
thecountry. Without calling itself ‘relig- 
ious,” its steady advocacy of sound morals 
and good principles places it far in ad- 
vance of any of the papers which advertise 
themselves by “that name, and seem to 
consider partisanship of church doctrines 
and church customs as sufficient proof of 
religious character. The WOMAN’s JoUR- 
NAL also follows the excellent rule which 
characterized Mr. Garrison's Liberator 
through its whole course, namely, giving 
to its readers not only its own version of 

















the objections made by opponents, but the 
very words and the entire argument of 
those opponents, simultaneously with the 
answer to them. No one will deny ability 
and earnestness to such orators as Joseph 
Cook, and such editors as those of the 
Congregationalist, but they almost invari- 
ably misrepresent before replying; and 
the JOURNAL’s candor in admitting. and 
dispassionateness in answering, the objec- 
tions of opponents, though only duties in 
editorship, seem to be high and rare mer- 
its in a community where the official rep- 
resentatives of the popular theology 
pursue so different a course. 

A good example (in the copy of the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL above specified) of 
its characteristics just mentioned, is its 
copy of the Boston Herald's spiteful par- 
agraph Mr Hamilton Willcox 
of New York, and its description, in 
the same paper, of the admirable and 
effective work which that gentleman has 
been doing for years, to remove obstacles 


about 


from the path of suffragists in that city® 


and State, and to explain to the timid and 
conservative the method of beginning to 
use those rights and exercise those duties, 
from which, in that State, custom rath- 
er than law has hitherto debarred thei. 
As Garrison felt himself to have made 
great progress when the Anti Slavery 
movement had passed the period of publie 
indifference, and entered upon that of 
public opposition, so now such comments 
as those of the Herald and the Congrega. 


tionalist show they recognize a great and 
increasing change in popular feeling, and 


the need, for the benefit of their respec- 

tive parties, of using all methods and in- 

struments, good or evil, to impede it. 

, ( HARLES K. WHIPPLE. 
Framingham, Aug. 23, 1885. 
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THE NEEDS OF TO-DAY. 


Editors Woman's Journal * 

The Newburyport Zerald of August 21 
says: 

*Although the charges of the tyranny 
of men which the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, and 
even such speakers as Mrs. Livermore, 
bring forward, are rather ptejudical and 
offensive than convincing, there can be no 
doubt that there is a place for women in 
public affairs.” 

Even this mite is weleome from this pa- 
per, the oldest, or one of the oldest.‘in this 
State. Doubtless, charges against the 
tyranny of men are “offensive and preju- 
dicial,” to them, at least; vet alas! if the 
true story of life were told, would not this 
“woman question” be more convincing 
than it is to those who view it only super. 
ficially? The story of slavery was ‘of- 
fensive” until we got rid of the necessity 
of hearing of the wrongs committed to- 
wards a class. The story of all wrongs, 
mosal or physical, is not agreeable, but is 
the covering them, and putting them out 
of sight, curative? This tyranny of men 
means an unconscious injustice which one 
part of humanity has been guilty of to- 
wards another part that has been helpless, 
until, in process of evolution, the woman 
question was born. Neither men nor wom- 
en vet understand the intricacies and needs 
of the other's naures, but gradually a 
new man and woman will be born, the 
man more fully endued with tenderness 
and sympathy, the woman stronger every 
way. and less in need of care, until both, 
more closely assimilating morally, intel- 
lectually, and physically. will blend in 
characters, and greater happiness will re- 
sult. 

The story of woman's life and career, 
from the dawn of history until now, is yet 
to be written. It may be righted hereafter. 
and this tear-stuined page be put aside. 
The sufferings of humanity result ever 
from the unconscious injustice of one class 
towards another. The wrongs committed 
against children are being redressed, and 
this woman question is only another im- 
portant problem to be solved. As women 
receive more intellectual training, men 
will have to take a step in moral progress ; 
both men and women need more advance- 
ment in wsthetics. Gradually both men 
and women, improving in every way in 
which character can expand. will make 
better homes, and better society will be 
found. 

The most sensitive woman to-day could 
hardly be happy with the husband of 
centu ies ago, when even a queen's head 
might fall at the caprice of her spouse. If 
women are seeking other avenues in life 
than marriage, which was once deemed al- 
most a necessity, it is mainly because there 
is a greater gain. Yet marriage is the 
ideal state, when it meets the requirements 
of life. Let woman put her hand to the 
lever that should help relieve the world 
from some of the burdens that keep hu- 
manity down. A work remains to be done 
that needs finer perceptions, more subtle 
sympathy, keener appreciation, more pa- 
tient action. It may be, men with women 
ean work better in the political world. The 
last campaign in polities could not have 
been worse had women managed it. The 
municipal affairs of Boston could not be 
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harmed by woman’s vote. History records 

one failure from a woman; but have not 

men’s failures in polit‘es been more than 

their successes? Can we not at least give 

those women who wish to help in govern- 

ment a trial? A. E. F. 
Quincy, Mass. 
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WOMEN VOTING UNDER THE COMMON LAW. 


‘The *Common-Law” is a mass of rules, 
settled by custom and by the decisions of 
English tribunals. Now, many of these 
rules or principles of law were laid down 
two thousand yeurs since, by the decisions 
and enactments of Queen Martia the Just, 
who then ruled in London. Nearly a 
thousand years later, King Alfred and 
King Edward the Confessor caused (Jueen 
Martia’s laws to be re-enacted, as the es- 
sence of the principles of English justice. 
At this latter time, ladies of birth and 
breeding sat in the National Parliament or 
Congress. In theseventh century, abbess- 
es and other ladies took part in the fram- 
ing of laws by this Witenagemote, and 
signed its decrees at Baghamstead. 

At the synod of Whitby, in the ninth 
century, Abbess Hilda presided and took 
part; and many abbesses in those times 
acted as members of Church Councils; 
and certain charters could not be granted 
by the kings without these abbesses’ con- 
sent. Doomsday Book, and the Doom 
Books of boroughs, from the time of 
William the Conqueror, contain many in- 
stances of female burgesses being enrolled 
us voters and serving as members of Par- 
liament. ‘The records of the House of 
Lords, as far back as the reign of Henry 
lII., show that women sat and voted in 
that House of Parliament inf their own 
right, as peeresses; and the writs calling 
Parliament together repeatedly summoned 
such women and recognized their right to 
vote and take part. From the reign of 
Henry 1V. to that of Edward IV. the ree- 
ords of the county of York show that 
many women voted at elections. In the 
reigns of Queens Mary and Elizabeth, 
Lady Pakington, as sole owner and vot- 
er of Aylesbury, returned two members 
to Parliament. In the reign of James I. 
the Court of King’s Bench decided that a 
woman who had the qualifications required 
of a man .was entitled to vote. In the 
reign of Charles I. the House of Commons 
pussed a resolution, reported by the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections (Hake- 
well aud other great lawyers being mem- 
bers), that Mrs. Copley und all the inhab- 
itants of Gatton were entitled to vote for 
member of Parliament. As if all this was 
not enough, the Court of King’s Bench, 
the highest common law court in the land, 
decided after hearing the case four times 
argued, in King George II.’s reign, that 
as a matter of common-law and natural 


justice, a woman is entitled to vote on the 


same terms as a man; and Lord Chief 
Justice Lee added that a woman must be 
assumed to be entitled to vote unless the 
contrary is shown. This great decision 
settled finally this common law principle; 
and Judge Anstey decided a case in’ 1869 
in accord with this principle. H. W. 
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MISS LOUD ON GENERAL GRANT. 


The address of Miss Huldah b. Loud, of 
Abington, made by invitation in commem- 
oration of General Grant, gave great satis- 
faction. One of her auditors wrote ber as 
follows: 

My Dear Friend,—I have just returned 
from memorial services of U. S. Grant, 
and | want to congratulate and at the same 
time thank you for your earnest, brilliant 
effort to-day. Oh, how Glearly you dem- 
onstrated the right of your sex to ail that 
belongs to citizenship! I was proud that 
it was left to a woman to say the most fit- 
ting thing. Your words had the power to 
charm. while the pathetic tenderness ex- 
pressed in your tribute to the soldier 
touched all hearts. L trust you will have 
your address printed in full, and only wish 
you could print it with your effective, elo- 
quent delivery. No words have so stirred 
me as those you so happily selected to-day. 
Had you not passed through the fires of an 
experience covering the causes of our ter- 
rible war, they had not found utterance. 
I hope to live to see the cause you so hero- 
ically present and defend triumph at last. 
Many thanks fer this day’s work. 

Most truly yours, 
BRAINERD CUSHING. 
eo 


NEBRASKA PROHIBITION STATE 
COMMITTEE. 


At the meeting of the Nebraska Prohi- 
bition State Central Committee, in Lin- 
coln, Neb., on the first ult., the name of 
Susan Ferguson was proposed by the 
Thayer Co. delegation to fill a vacancy. 
An animated discussion was sertled by 
George Lancaster, moving the following 
resolution : 


Resolved, That it is the desire of the Confer- 
ence that Mrs. Susan Ferguson be the member 
of the State Central Committee from Thayer 
County, andthe committee be requested to ap- 
point her to fill the vacancy. 

The resolution was unanimously adopt- 
ed. Belle G. Bigelow, of Lincoln, eccu- 
pied the chair during the absence of the 
chairman, and showed that women know 
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something of politics. for she ruled clearly, 
justly, and rightly, and lost none of her 
womanly dignity. Neither did she seem 
out of agin 
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WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents were issued to women inventors 
duriog the week ending Aug. 18, 1885: 

Martha Jacobsen, Lyons. lowa, Adjusta- 
ble pattern for drafting gsrments. 

Elizabeth M. Moore, West Ken-ington, 
London, England, Fastening for belts, 
bandages, ete. 

Kate E. Nichols, Leominster, Mass., In- 
dividual holder or rest for table-service ar- 
ticles. 

Nancy E. Burch, ¢ 
stand. 

Hester Laude, New York City, Safety 
attachment for gas-cocks. 

Sarah J. Noessel, Corpus Christi, Texas, 
Combined milk-ean and curd-mould. 

Mary Phillips New York City, Bustle. 

Adeline Brock, Dunellen, N. J., Fence. 

Lydia N. Jackson. New York City, Sew- 
er- gas excluder, 

Sally M. Loy, Milwaukee, Wis., 
ting-machine. 
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WHAT ABOUT FRAUDULENT MARRIAGES? 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Will you please inform more than one of 
your readers what is the penalty in the 
State of Maine for ruining a girl by mak- 
ing her think she was legally married, by 
a mock-marriage ceremony ? 

Also what is the law in Massachusetts 
for similar fiendish deception ? 

Just now, when cases so vitally affect- 
ing the purity and safety of women are 
constantly occurring, light on kindred sub- 
jects should be let in. 

ANNA 5S. Brown. 

Salem, August 25. 1885. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


‘arthage, Me., Flower- 


Knit- 





‘*What can be cured will not be endured,” 
is a good rule for women to adopt and to 
live up to in all the relations of life. If 
woman is ever to come to her own, to 
reach the height of her possibilities, she 
must outgrow the belief that it is nec- 
essary for her to submit to impositions, to 
endure wrong, injustice, or cruelty, be- 
cause of her sex.—Eachange. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. Marion Crawford are 
spending the summer at the Villa Coccu 
mella, at Sorrento. Mr. Crawford is busi- 
ly engaged on another novel, the scene of 
which is to be laid in Italy. He has formed a 
library and workroom out of a cave in the 
cliff below the villa, which overlooks the 
sea towards Naples, and is delightfully 
cool. 

Prof. Langston, the distinguished color- 
ed man, affirms that in spite of the advance 
in the condition of the black race, the 
freedman has yet to secure a fair count of 
his ballot. Virginia promises to be the 
battle-ground of the great struggle for this 
last step in the work that Lincoln and 
Grant began. Mr. Langston has deter- 
mined to buy the Virginia plantation form- 
erly owned by his father, a slave-owner 
named Quarles, who sent his colored son 
North to be educated. If Prof. Langston 
should go to Virginia, with his ability, ed- 
ucation, and energy, he might materially 
aid in the settlement of the question of 
manhood suffrage. 


The will of the late Mary Clemmer bears 
date July, 1878, and bequeaths to her be- 
loved friend and affianced husband, Ed- 
mund Hudson, and his heirs, all her real 
estate in the District of Columbia; also, 
her copyrights and papers to use in such 
manner as his best judgment shall ap- 
prove. He is also made executor, and no 
bond is required. She asks that if her 
father and mother are alive at the time of 
her death, Mr. Hudson bestow upon them 
the care and consideration he would be- 
stow on his own parents. She directs that 
her wardrobe be divided between her sis- 
ters. ‘To her brothers and sisters she 
gives her jewelry, pictures, etc., and the 
balance to Mr. Hudson. 


The Memphis Avalanche believes that the 
Democratic administration should appoint 
worthy colored men to offices. It recog- 
nizes that the negrois a citizen, and would 
have him so considered. But the ap- 
pointees must be worthy colored men, and 
not given office solely because they are 
colored. They must have other qualifica- 
tions. The Avalanche is right; these are 
the views which should govern all appoint- 
ments. But it is a difficult programme to 
obey. Men are often urged for office, not 
so much because of their fitness as because 
they are Irish, or German. or black, or of 
some other race. And they are urged on 
this ground so earnestly that it is almost 
impossible for the appointing power to 
withstand the pressure. 


There will be a new exposition at New 
Orleans. ‘The buildings and plant of the 
World's Cotton Centennial Exposition at 
Now, Orleans have been bought by a stock 





company for $175,000, the amount of in- 
debtedness attached to the late enterprise. 
The new Board of Managers are to reopen 
under the title of the **North, Central, and 
South American Exposition,” November 
10, and close March 31. .The plans and 
regulations are similar to those of the last 
exposition, and the display is intended to 
cover the same class of exhibits. ‘The en- 
try book for exhibitors opened August 1, 
and will close November 5. ‘The company 
to manage the new exposition is organized 
under the laws of Louisiana, with a capi- 
tal steck of $500,000, and will not ask or 
expect aid from the government. 


The St. Louis Republican said, not long 
‘ago, concerning the mental equality of 
women: ‘Mary Somerville and Caroline 
Herschel in science, Queen Elizabeth and 
Madame Roland in_ politics, Charlotte 
Bronté and George Eliot in literature, Joan 
of Are in war, Burdett-Coutts in finance,— 
these, and a score of others who might be 
named, prove that there is no inevitable and 
inexorable inferiority warring against 
woman. In proportion to the number of 
women who have entered the fields of sci- 
ence, politics, literature, war, and finance, 
there have been fewer failures than among 
the men; and if we could search the an- 
nals of private life, we should find enough 
instances of first-class executive ability to 
convince the most incredulous that what 
woman wants to achieve success in the 
struggle of life is not brains, but practical 
and thorough edueation, supplemented by 
encouragement and a fair chance.” 


James G. Clark, in the Detroit Spectator, 
calls attention to the fact that at the last 
session of the Michigan Legislature the 
woman suffrage bill received the affirma- 
tive vote of almost the entire House, and 
was defeated in the Senate by a single 
vote. Headds: 

‘Surely, if a woman is an accountable 
being, it is no less absurd for a man to as- 
sume the duty of ‘representing’ her at the 
ballot-box, than for him to assume to rep- 
resent her in the size and style of the cor- 
set she wears, or the food she eats at the 
table. The ballot is only sacred and 
worthy of respect when it represents in- 
dividual interests and opinions. When it 
fails to do this itis afarce. The man who 
really respects woman. necessarily re- 
spects her personal opinion, and hence 
should be willing and glad to have her give 
that opinion exp ession in the sphere of 
citizenship. If, on the other hand, he has so 
little regard for the privilege of voting 
that he can barter his vote fora considera- 
tion. as thousands do, he still has as little 
moral right to represent his wife, or sister, 
or mother, in the transaction. as he has to 
sell their bodies in the mauket.” 

There were two colored barbers, one 
old, the other young. The young one took 
off his apron and started out of the door. 
“Yo's gwan to get a drink, Jim?” asked 
the elder. ‘*Dat’s what I’se gwan to do.” 
“Go and git yo’ drink. I yoost ter do the 
same ting when I wuz young. When I 
wuz fust married dah was a gin-mill next 
to de shop wha’ I wucked, and [ spent in 
it fifty and seventy cents aday outen de 
dollah a’ half Teahned. Wall, one mawnin’ 
I went into de butchah shop. and who 
shood cum in but de man wat kep’ de lik- 
ker shop. ‘Gib me ten or twelve pounds 
po’terhouse steak.’ he said. He got it and 
went out. I sneaked up to de butchah and 
looked to see what money I had lef’. ‘What 
do you want?’ said de butchah. ‘Gib me 
ten cents wuf of libber,’ wuz my remark. 
It was all I could pay fur. Now yoo go 
and git yo’ drink. You'll eat libber, but 
de man wat sells yo’ de stuff will hab his 
po’terhouse steak. De man behin’ de bar 
eats po’terhouse—de man in front eats lib- 
ber. I ain't touched de stuff fo’ thirty 
yeahs, and I am eatin’ po’terhouse my- 
self.”"— Foxboro’ Reporter. 

The Social Science Association issues in 
neat pamphlet form its twentieth journal, 
containing the Saratoga papers of 1884. 
They comprise those of the Educational, 
Jurisprudence, Health. and Social Evon- 
omy Departments, numbering ten in all, 
and are each the work of leading men and 
women who have given special study to 
the subject treated. They include ‘The 
Function of Latin and Greek in Educa- 
tion,” by Prof. W. T. Harris, LL. D.; 
‘Problems in Education,” Mrs. Emily Tal- 
bot; ‘Athletic Education,” Dr. Edward 
Hitchcock ; **Physical Education in Wom- 
en’s Colleges,” Mrs. R. S. Bryan; **The 
Higher Education of Women in Great 
Britain and Ireland,” Miss Louise Inness 
Lumsden; ‘ The Law for the Commitment 
of Lunatics.”’ Mr. F. H. Wines; ‘*Lunacy 
Legislation in the Northwest,” Prof. A. O. 
Wright; ‘Summary of the Work of the 
Health Department,” Dr. D. A. Sargent; 
“Tenement Houses,” Dr. Lucy M. Hall; 
“The Civil Service in States and Cities,” 
Edward M. Shephard. The volume is 
ably arranged under care of the Associa- 
tion’s efficient secretary, Mr. F. B. San- 
born, and is published by Messrs. Cupples, 
Upham & Co. in Boston, and G. P. Put- 
nam’‘s Sons in New York. 


There is something in a long course of 
boarding-house life which is so strongly de- 
moralizing that not one in a hundred is 


able to withstand it. The continual attitude 
of criticism which the boarder almost 
inevitably assumes is sure to develop into 
chronic fault-tinding before very long, and 
the man who has been through an extend- 
ed experience in a boarding-house bears 
the indelible marks of it as plainly as the 
soldier wears the impress of martial train- 
ing. Who does not kuew the bachelor 
habit of discussing at endless length the 
shortcomings of Miss Feedem’s bill of 
fare. the amount of energy he will put into 
dilating upon the defects of the butter 
and the unsatisfactoriness of the steak. 
Gossip about his fellow-boarders seems to 
divide his thoughts pretty evenly with con- 
siderations of his grievances in the line of 
food, until it is difficult to imagine any 
mental power left to be employed upon 
things really worth attention. It is all 
very well to talk of the amount of atten- 
tion which young Benedicks are forced to 
give to domestic concerns, but the effect 
upon them is far from being so belittling 
or so disagreeable as is the influence upon 
too many bachelors of a long dependence 
upon the comforts and discomforts of alien 
tables. ‘The latter fall unawares into a 
habit of regarding themselves as the un- 
happy victims of the cupidity or negli- 
gence of landladies, and their friends have 
to bear the brunt of their complaints.— 
Boston Courier. 


—-eoo-- —-——— 


ILUMOROUS. 


Mamie—What sort of a dog is Tiny? Sa- 
die—Oh, ‘Tiny is an expectorator! Mamie 
—I don't think I know the brand. Sadie— 
Spitz, you know. 

Some one had teased Voltaire a great 
while with perpetual letters, to which Vol- 
tuire had given no answer. At last he 
wrote to him: *Sir,—L am dead. I cannot 
iu future have the honor to write to you.” 


A telegraph reporter says that the daugh- 
ter of a New Jersey farmer ran off with 
one of her father’s hands. It does not 
state which hand, but if it were the one 
the old gentleman used to slap mosquitoes 
with, it was 2 most unfilial act. 

‘I'wo girls met another, who wore a jer- 
sey which was patched in places, **Gracious 
me!” said one, ‘just see whata jersey that 
girl has on.” ‘That's no jersey,” replied 
the other, with confidence. ‘Yes, it is, 
too; I guess I know.”’ “No, it isn’t, either ; 
it’s an al-darney.” (P.S.—This is a dairy- 
maid fact, warranted truthful. )—Merchant 
Traveller. 


“Young man,” said a revivalist, solemn- 
ly, “do you feel that you are prepared to 
answer the summons at any moment? Do 
you realize that, when you go to bed at 
night, you may be called before morning 
dawns?” “Oh, yes, sir; I'm night-elerk 
in a drug-store, an’ all you've got to do is 
to keep on ringin’ the bell until you hear 
me holler.” 


Voltaire never received so severe a sar- 
“asm as from the celebrated author of 
**Metromanie,” Perin. ‘The-e rival wits 
had been long upon ill terms together, and 
as Voltaire was one day coming out of the 
play-house at Paris, in a bad humor at the 
ill -uecess of one of his tragedies, he met 
Perin, and contemptuously said to him: 

“Well, sir, what do you think of my 
tragedy?” “That I will not tell you, 
sir,” replied Perin; but if you will permit 
me. I will tell you what you think of it.” 
“Why,” said Voltaire, ‘what do I think of 
it, then. Perin?’ ‘*Well,” replied the wit, 
‘you wish that J had written jt.” 








TO SUFFRAGISTS 1 EVERY WHERE. 


Help New York! 

New York’s women have the legal right 
to vote. 

But to make this known and understood 
involves much toil and cost. When New 
York’s women use the ballot, they will 
break the way for all women. We have a 
State of six millions of people to deal with, 
—the greatest American commonwealth. 
More than one million of New York women 
are entitled to vote. The next three months 
will be the greatest opportunity woman 
suffrage has ever had. If women’s votes 
are cast in November, the breach is made. 

To make good use of this opportunity a 
cash outlay is necessary that is wholly be- 
yond our means. Printing, stationery, 
hall-rent, postage, and other unavoidable 
expenses, require more than the New York 
friends can furnish. New York money 
and work has helped build up the cause in 
almost every State. Now that we are in 
‘*the forefront of the battle,” will you not 
reciprocate? We all give our time and la- 
bor gladly. and will contribute from our 
means besides ; but additional help is need- 
ed. Will you not give it? By helping us 
you will aid yourselves. 

Send at once all the pecuniary help you 
can, to our Treasurer, Mr. Justus O. 
Woods, 44 East 14th St., New York. 

CLEMENCE 8. LOZIER, M. D.. 
Chairman State Com., 103 Weat 48th St., N.Y. 
HAMILTON WILLCOX, 
Chairman State Ex. Com., 146 Broadway, N.Y. 





Tue terrible drain which scrofula has upon 
the system must be arrested, and the blood must 
be purified, or serious consequences will ensue. 
For purifying and vitalizing etfects, Hood's Sar- 
saparilla has been ‘ound superior to any other 
preparation. It expels every trace of impurity 
from the blood, and bestows new life and vigor 
upon every function of the body,enabling it to 





entirely overcome disease. 


SEPTEMBER 5, 


THE AMERICAN MALE CHOIR. 


A Collection of Sacred and Secular Music, for 
Male Chorus and Quartet Choirs, Clubs, 
Colleges and Singing Societies; consisting 
of Qua. tets,Gospel Songs, Aothems, Chants, 
Glees, Songs and Patriotic Pieces 

By J. H. TENNEY, & composer who hos had great 
success tn this style. his muoc forming au aliractiye 
feature iu many Very popular books, 

160 large © tavo pages, 106 pleces. Choirs contain- 
ing Male Quartets will flud the book a treasure, and all 
soctal singh g circles Whil flud tu it Sacred aud Secular 
wmuole 10 their taste, 


Price in Boards, $1, or $9 per duzen, 
Paper, 80 cts, 


WAR SONCS The ex'raordinary re- 

vival of miliary and 
patri tle feeling typifie*d by the inerease and energy 
of Grav d Army organizations, bas brought this collee- 
thon into very great favor, It contains Songs for the 
Cawp Fire and the March. Meworlal Songs, and tn fact 
the choicest of all that (without bicterness) awa eu 
wemories of the great war, tvery family sh ule have 
acory. Choruses are tor Male Voices, and there is an 
accowpaniment for Piano or Organ. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


COLLEGE SONGS The greatest succe*s of the 
kind. A large number of 
merry students’ songs, with the true evllege vim to 
them, and including the favorite popular SOK Ot the 
day, as * Rosalie,” “My Bonny.” “Solomon Levi,’ 
“Ciementine.” etc. Price, 50 cents, 








MAILED FOR THE RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON & ©0., Boston. 


THE 


WOMAN'S MAGAZINE 


ESTHER T, HOUSE, Eprror. 


‘The character of this magazine can best be told in 
what the editor calls ttecreed : ** We believe reverently 
in Christianity, respectfully in man, devotedly in 
woman, and lovingly in children; and that children 
need to be better cared for, woman better encouraged, 
man better helped, and God better honored.” The 
testimonials of its readers and the Press prove how 
caretully the creed is incorporated in its pages. 

It is the most distinetly NATIONAL AND PRO- 
GRESSIVE MAGAZINE published for the home, 
gathering up its treasures of thought from all sections 
of our own country and other lands, and having no 
“hobby” to carry or “axe to grind.” [ts illustrations 
are the best of their kind; its stories bave point and 
merit, and contain valuable lessons; its poems and 
sketches and cssay* are always choice; its biogra- 
phies of prominent women—usually accompanied with 
portrait—are of those worthy of record and whose 
lives are full of helpfulness. Home Science, which 
also includes Domestic Economy, has liberal space aud 
the best writers of the day, and Woman’s Work in all 
fields, honorable recognition and encouragement, It 
has a wide range of objects, and presents them ina 
delightful and varied way, ro the reader is always 
looking for something bnew and entertaining, and is 
never disappointed. 


$1.00 a Year; 10 Cents a Copy. 


For both “The Woman’s Magazine” and “The 
Woman's Journal" $3.00 a Year. 


Balance 1885 Only 25 Cents, 


in Postal Note if obtainable, if not, l-cent stamps 
READY BINDER to hold 6 mos. numbers for 10c, extra 
Every woman in the country who is not now a sub- 
scriber should not fail to send at once and become 
acquainted with one of the best periodicals published. 
Ninth year. 


A ENT WANTED in every community. 
Most liberal inducements offered. 
Address, FRANK E. HOUSH, Publisher, 
Brattleboro’, Vt. 


THE NEW ERA, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


DEVOTED TO 





Philanthropy and Reform, and having a Circula- 
tion Extending into every State and Territory 
in the United States. 





ELIZABETH BOYNTON HARBER'. 
Editor and Proprietor. 
Editorial Office, Evanston, ILL. 


Publication Office, Room 36, Major Block. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





$1.25 Per Year. Club Rates with ““ Woman’s 
Journal,” $3. 





Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, editor of Our Jerald, re- 
cently sold her interest in that journal to Mrs. Eliz 
abeth Boynton Harbert, former editor of ‘Woman's 
Kingdom” in the J/nter Ocean, who now issues (in 
place of Our Herald) a monthly magazine called 
*7he New Era. Mrs. Harbert’s literary repytation is 
so well established that it needs no comuiendation 
from us, The contributors of The New Era are able 
and reformatory, and the paper starts off under favor- 
able auspices.— Alpha. 


The New Era ia a handsome publication, and will 
undoubtedly do the cause to which it is dedicated 
great service.— The Current. 


It gives the Tribune great pleasure to speak a fra- 
ternal word for The New Era. It is not a new friend, 
foritis Our Herald iu anewform. Nor can we wel- 
come Mrs. Harbert to the ranks MH sae for she 
has reigned long and widely in “Woman's Kingdom” 
of The Inter Ocean. She established this first woman’s 
department, and out of the great success of this has 
grown all the columns in secular newspapers which 
are calling forth the ability of women, and creating a 
new journalistic atmosphere.— Woman’ 8 Tribune. 


The New Era is a bright and shining light in wom 
anly journalism.— Union Signal. 


Mrs. Harbert brings to bear upon her new work rare 
culture, an able pen and long journalistic experience. 
The New Era is eminently a magazine for the home 
circle.— Toledo Post. 


The New Era, Mrs. Harbert’s magazine, devoted to 
the interests of women, has been received. It is an 
attractive number, filled with information.—Zeligio- 
Philosophical Journal. 


The New Era, published at Chicago, IIl., is one of 
the latest additions to the list of Suffrage Magazines. 
It gives evidence of excellence in every department. 
From its central location it must become national. 
Mrs. Harbert evinces the same rare ability in the edit- 
ing of this paper a8 shown everywhere in her public 
work.— Sandwich Argus. 


TO ADVERTISERS: 


From no other paper that I have ever advertised in 
have I received so many responses as from The New 
Evra.—C. E. Wiswatt, 79 Madison 8t., Chicago. 


CONSUMPTION, 


© & positive remedy for the above disease ; by its 
mi. of cases of the worst kind and of long 8: enéng 
ay en pte Indeed, so s.rong is my faith in itsefficacy 
that Iwill send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UADLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give ex- 
vress & P.O. aduress. DH. T, A, SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St. N. ¥ 
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THREE NOTABLE BOOKS, 


ALASKA: Its Southern Coast and the Sit- 
kan Archipelago. 





By Exiza Ruwama Scipmore. 
12mo cloth, $1 50. 


Fully Illustrated, 


No book yet published bears any comparison with 
this volume in respect of valuable and authentic in- 
formation relating to the bistory, geography, topog 
raphy, climate, natural scenery, inhabitants, and rich 
resources of this wonderful terra incognita. This 
book has all of the interest of a delightfully written 
story of adventures in a comparatively unknown re- 
gion, and with the additional value which it possesses 
as the only approach thus far made to a trustworthy 
treatise upon the history.and resources of Alaska, it 
will commend itself to all persons interested in that 
country, either as students or voyageurs. 


BOY LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 
By H. H. CLank. 12mo, Illustrated, $1 50. 

In this graphically written and wondéffully enter- 
taining volume, boy life in the Navy of the United 
States is described by a navy officer, in a manner 
which cannot fail to satisfy the boys. 


HOW WE ARE GOVERNED. 
By ANNA LAURENS Dawes. 12mo, $1 50. 


The task undertaken in this work by the accom 
plished daughter of Senator Dawes has been to pre 
sent av explanation of the constitution and govern - 
ment of the United States, both national, State and 
local, in so simple and clear a way as to offer to the 
masses everywhere such an opportunity for their study 
as is not afforded by the numerous volumes in which 
such information is chiefly to be sought. She has ac- 
complished her aim with remarkable success, and her 
book will have a hearty welcome from the thousands 
who appreciate the need of it. 





Full Catalogue and the Household P:iimer 
Free, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


Franklin and Hawley Sts., Boston, 


FIVE POPULAR MAGAZINES : 
Wide Awake, | eno number. 
Babyland, |} .ettes dumber. 

Our Little Men & Women. } $}. # year, 
The Pansy, j 


Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal, 





75 cents a year. 
7 cents a number. 


75 cts. a year. 10 ets. a number. 





D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


E UNION SIGNAL. 


A Large 16-Page Weekly. 

















The organ of the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union and the ex- 


. 


ponent of its aims and methods, 
A Family Paper of the Highest Class. 


Edited by 


Mrs. Mary B. Willard, 


with a list of contributors including some 
of the ablest writers in the country. 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


Every reader of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
should take this bright paper and keep 
themselves informed of the onward march 
of the great Temperance Reform. 


Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD is a regular 
contributor to the columns of THE UNION 
SIGNAL. 


Price, $1 75 Per Year, Post Paid. 


Special arrangements have been made 
by which we are enabled to offer THE 
UNION SIGNAL and THE WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL at the very low price of Three Dollars 
per year, thus placing those two papers, 
both of them owned and controlled en- 
tirely by women, within the reach of all. 

Address 

THE UNION SIGNAL, 
161 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 





Send six cents ter postage and 
receive free, a — box , 
8 goods which will help all, 


either sex, to more money right away than AX 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol 





utely sure, Atonceaddress TRUE & Co., Augusta, Me, 





LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
the grand new book “OUR ow rt ty wom 

tory oor Thelr Lives and Deeds.” o ~UE 
Authors. SS pages. . 5S! yee ngravings ly Agents 

earn Ld to #1004 h sure. Send for Circulars, Terma, 
ete. to A. D. WOR’ THINGION & CO., 
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The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 5, 1885. 


Jommuniecations and letters relating to editorial 
manacement must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
firat subscription. The change of date printed on the 
paper isa receipt for renewals. This change should be 
made the first or second week afier the money is re- 
ceived. 

Subseribers are requested to note the expiration otf 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 
ing year without waiting fora bill. 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 


AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will hold its seventeenth annual meet- 
ing in Minneapolis, Minn., on ‘Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 13, 14, 15. 

Auxiliary State and local societies are 
entitled to delegates equal in number to 
the Congressional representation of their 
respective States and Territories. All such 
societies should, without fail, send reports 
of their work during the past year, that it 
may be seen how the cause progresses. 
Societies not auxiliary, and members of 
associations not auxiliary, and individual 
friends of suffrage, will be cordially wel- 
comed, as will reports of their work. 

WILLIAM D. FouLKE, President, 

Lucy Sronr, Chairman Ex Com., 

Henry B. BLACKWELL, Cor. Secretary, 

MarGarer W. CAMPBELL, Ree, See. 

“ee 


LIVINGSTON COUNTY CONVENTION. 


The “inhabitants” of Livingston County, 
N. Y.. of all political and religious views, 
and of both sexes, are invited to meet in 
convention at Liberty Hall, Dansville, 
Thursday evening, September 10, to con- 
sider the subject of women’s voting. Mrs. 
Mary Seymour Howell. of Albany, a mein- 
ber of the Woman Suffrage Party's State 
Committee, will be present to explain 
women’s newly-discovered right to vote 
under existing law. 


ia 


CONVENTION IN MAINE. 


A Woman Suffrage Convention will be 
held in Portland, Me., in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, September 23 and 24. Rev. 
J. W. Bashford., Councilman Locke, and 
other well-known citizens of the State of 
Maine will speak. Mrs. Quinby, of Au- 
gusta, Mrs. O’Brien, of Cornish, Dr. Sarah 
W. Devoll, and Mrs. Jennie F. Bashford, 
of Portland, and others are actively inter- 
ested. Letters of approval are expected 
from Gov. Robie, ex Goy. Nelson Dingley, 
Congressman Reed, and others. The New 
England Woman Suffrage Association will 
co-operate. Rev. Annie H. Shaw, Henry 
B. Blackwell, and Miss Cora Scott Pond 
will deliver addresses. 

‘ ———__+-#--—- 
WISCONSIN WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 





The Wisconsin Woman Suftrage Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual Convention in 
Whitewater, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, September 29 and 30, and Octo- 
ber 1, at Bower's Hall. ‘Trains arrive 
from both East and West late in the after- 
noon. ‘The convention will open Tuesday 
evening with an address. Mrs. Emma 
Bascom, Clara B. Colby, F. M. Nye, Rev. 
Olympia Brown, Mrs. Evelyn Mason, 
Prof. Fay, and others will address the Con- 
vention. 

The C.,M. & St. P. R. R., the C. & N. 
W. R. and the Wisconsin Central R. R. will 
give all visitors and delegates to the Con- 
vention the usual excursion rates. Enter- 
tainment will be provided for all who at- 
tend. Delegates should notify Mrs. W. J. 
Trippe and Mrs. H. B. Shedd, of White- 
water, so that ample time may be given 
for arrangements. Auxiliary societies are 
requested to send delégates and full re- 
ports of their work during the past year, 
that the society may best plan for the fu- 
ture. Societies not auxiliary and individ- 
ual friends of equal suffrage are also cor- 
dially invited. 

‘The question of granting school suffrage 
to women, pending and soon to be sub- 
mitted to the voters of the State, should 
rouse all friends of equal rights to active 
duty. ‘he aristocracy of sex, which fifty 
years ago disputed the girl's right to learn 
the alphabet, still exists, and denies the 
mother equal guardianship of her off- 
spring. Let us destroy this last vestige 
of barbarism, and build the schools and 
homes of our beloved State on the Golden 
Rule. 

HatTtTig Tyn@ Grisworp, Columbus, 
Wis., President. 

A. B. Grey, Schofield, Chairman Ex- 
ec utive Committee. 

Mary W. BENTLEY, Schofield, Corres- 
ponding Secretary. 

HELEN R. OLIN, Madison, Recording 
Sec retary. 


MICHIGAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The second annual Convention of the 
Michigan Equal Suffrage Association will 
be held in Grand Rapids, from October 7 to 
9, in Cole’s Block, W. C. T. U. 
Prominent suffragists have engaged to ad- 
dress the Convention, and it is hoped that 
all friends of the cause will xttest their sin- 
cerity by attending and taking part in the 
sessions, two of which will be held each 
day and evening. 

— “eo 


THE WOMAN'S CONGRESS. 


The Association for the Advancement of 
Women will hold its thirteenth Congress 
in Des Moines, Ia., Oct. 7. 8, 9, with execu- 
tive sessions at 10 A. M., and public ses- 
sions at 2.30 and 8 P. M. 

Entertainment for officers and speakers 
during the sessions of the Congress will be 
provided upon application to Mrs. Julia 
M. Hunting, 705 E ghteenth Street, Des 
Moines. Applications should be made, if 
possible, before September 15. Board for 
others who desire to attend can be obtained 
at from $1 25 to $8 00 per day. 

_ oe 


THE USE OF HER THIRDS. 


There is a vague idea in regard to the 
real meaning of a widow's ‘tuse” of one- 
third of her husband's real estate. The 
“widow's thirds.” or “dower,” never ac- 
erues until after the husband's death. This 
was stated ina late number of the Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL. On this the Wellesley 
Courant of Aug. 28 has the following: 

“No wife has any use of the rea! estate of her 


hushand until after his death. Thon she may 
have the use of one-third "— Woman's Journal. 


“We are not opposed to ‘woman's suf- 
frage, by any means. But isn’t the above 
statement, while technically correct, rather 
ono-sided as applied to experience? The 
critie might say that one-third is ju-t one- 
third more than if she had not married; 
and that if the wefe has not ‘any use’ of 
the husband's real estate, in law. during 
his life, the wording of the law does not 
prevent her practically having the same 
‘use’ of it that the husband has—and in 
how many instances is the husband's real 
estate recorded in the wife’s name, so that 
she has ‘the use of it’, not only in facet, but 
in the letter of the law as well. We think 
many a farmer's wife has far more ‘use’ of 
her ‘husband's real estate’ than is to her 
taste, especially when the weeds get the 
start of the boys !”°— Wellesley Courant. 

The Wellesley Courant does 
vice for woman suffrage. We are often 
grateful to it for the justice it does. But 
in this case, aside from the merry-inaking 
of the last clause, its view is not in accord- 
ance with the facts of the law, as a wife 
does not have ‘practically the same use 
that the husband has.’ ete. 

If both parties have marri-d without 
property, and with only their good will to 
do the best they can, each may work and 
save, and the earnings of both be put into 
ahouse. He may work at his trade, and 
she take boarders. or do washing, and keep 
the family comfortable. Her earnings and 
his jointly pay for the home, but the-home 
is legally his, if, as is usual, the deed is 
taken in his name. Of course, the husband 
can make a will protecting his wife. Many 
husbands do so. More would do it if they 
thought about it. But in most cases this 
is not done, and then the real estate all 
goes to his heirs, the wife having only a 
life-use of one third of it. This is law, but 
it is not justice. 

There are, no doubt, hosts of families 
where the hearty accord, the love and 
tender thoughtfulness of each for all, puts 
out of mind the hard fact of the law of 
dower. Husband and wife are content, 
But néither kindness nor love can pay for 
food or clothes or shelter when the prime 
of life is past, and the widow is left with 
only “the use of her thirds.” Eyery man 
who would have been sorry to have his 
mother left so, should make his will to 
guard his wife from the same ill fortune. 
But the law of dower should be changed. 


good ser- 


L. 8. 
-— eo = 
MARRIED WOMEN’S RIGHTS IN GREAT 


BRITAIN. 


The English ‘married women’s property 
act.” like the school suffrage law of Massa- 
chusetts, is a constant source of trouble. 
It was generally supposed to have placed 
a married woman, trading in her own 
hame, on an equal footing with a feme sole 
who carries on a business or profession. 
Such, however, is not the case when an ap- 
peal is necessary against the income tax 
assessment. In such case an appeal can 
only be made through the husband. ‘The 
Englishwomen’s Review says: 

“Only too many married women are 
compelled to trade through the business 
incapacity, ill health, or other misfortunes 
or shortcomings on the part of their hus- 
bands. Women so situated are, therefore, 
practically debarred from appealing, and 
yet of all women, these are doubtless the 
ones on whom taxation presses most heavi- 
ly. Such women cannot make public ecom- 
plaint. Hence they submit in silence.” 

Blunders of officials there remind one of 
the trouble of our assessors and registrars 
in the matter of schoo) suffrage for wom- 
en. For instance, a woman-trader filled up 
and signed her own assessment paper. But 





parlors. | 





the district surveyor of taxes returned it 
for the signature of her husband. But 
where no appeal had been taken, as in this 
case, there was a penalty for any signa- 
ture but that of the trader. The husband 
showed the surveyor the penalty clause, 
and left the paper as his wife had mace it 
out. 
the law was. On that case the query was 
well raised : “When will legislation for wo- 


wen cease to assume a tinkering character? | 


When one hole is mended in the pot an- 


other appears. Much trouble and injus- 


tice would be prevented by the ready ad- | 


mission by our legislators of the equality 
of the sexes before the law.” 
“ee 


NEWSPAPERS BY WOMEN. 


Speaking of the strange names bestowed 
by lady journalists upon their papers, the 
New York World makes the following 
satirical comments : 


‘**Did you ever look into the subject of | 


The surveyor did not know what | 


women’s newspapers? asked an old gen- | 


tleman who was formerly a New York 
newspaper man of some prominence. He 
was addressing a knot of men about town 
in a Nassau Street resort, where the auto- 
crats of the Press Club congregate. ‘Of 
course, [ mean papers run by women 
and read by women. I have been going 
over some old tiles that have accumulated 
on my book shelves for years, and I have 
found some peculiar and interesting traits 
about the female journalist. Perhaps ber 
most peculiar attribute is shown in the ee- 
centric name she bestows upon her jour- 
nal. When a man starts a newspaper he 
is generally quite content that it should 


bear one of the plain, short, commonplace | 


names that successfur newspapers have 
worn ever since newspapers were; but a 
woman oftenest names her paper much 
as she would a yacht, a canary, or a pug, 
with some euphonious, musical appella- 
tion delightful to the tongue and resonant 
to the eur, or else she makes it vop-heavy 
with some ponderous, labored heading, 
which, after all the pains spent on its eon- 
etruction, is puzzling rather than edifying 
to the reader. 

**As an instance of the euphonious and 
musical name, take the Lily, the pretty 
title bestowed by Mrs. Amelia Bloomer 
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| questions relating to moral purity; it de- 
nounces all pleasures of the senses as the 
| deadliest sins, and it tells young men and 
women that they shouldn't fall in love 
with one another until they are thirty 
| years old, and then only ina quite formal 
' and distantly respectful fashion. Of course, 
| all this has nothing to do with the first 
letter of the Greek alphabet, but the paper 
is us appropriately named as most of ‘em, 
no doubt. 
***In the way of top-heavy names a good 
instance is the one borne by a journal once 
conducted by Mrs. Sara Langdon Williams 


and Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage. [t was 
itizen 


Fancy a New York newsboy crying this 
sheet for sale on the streets. His intended 
| customer would be half-way to the ferry 
by the time he had stammered out the 
whole name. How this sheet ever bore up 
under the constant strain of carrying such 
an abnormally ponderous head has always 
been a mystery to me, but it certainly did 
prop it up after «a fashion for four years, 
and then collapsed of over-exertion. 

**Mrs. Emma Molloy, although a very 
talented woman, showed the universal 
failing of her sex in journalisin, and named 
her newspaper the Morning and Day of Re 
form. Itonly escaped having **forenoon,” 
“afternoon,” and “evening,” incorporated 
in its head because there wasn’t room 
enough on the front page, so its said. It 
is hardly necessary to say that this paper 
died young. 

***Miss Susan B. Anthony and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, in 1868, bent upon 
turning the world upside down and mak- 
ing women presidents, congressmen, alder- 
men. and constables, printed a paper with 
the startling and imposing title of the 
Revolution. ‘They struck too high for a 
name, however, as the journal intended to 
create a revolution didn’t even inspire the 
mildest kind of a ward riot, and petered 
out in less than three years, leaving Miss 
Anthony with $10,000 worth of debts and 
a resolution never to start another news- 
paper. 

**Among other queerly christened jour- 


| called the Ballot-Box and National 


nals edited by women have beew Mrs. Gil- 


man’s Rosebud, a children’s paper; Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore's Agitator, Mrs. J. W. 
Stowe'’s San Francisco Herald of Industry, 
which never heralded industry at all, but 


| prophesied woman sulfrage and dress re- 


upon a journal which she edited years ago | 


at Seneca Falls. in this State. When you 
think of the Li/y you picture an utter un- 
worldliness, the purest wstheticism., a 
wealth of languid, perhaps lackadaisical, 
poetry. and the contemplation of the beau- 
tiful, now don’t you? Well, the bald 
truth of the matter is that the Lily only 
lifted its graceful form to shriek discord- 
antly for female suffrage. to berate phy- 
sicians for administering medicines cou- 
taining alcohol, and to clamor for the ad- 
option of bifurcated wearing apparel by 
the gentler sex. Just faney the aristocrat- 
ic, drooping, sensitive lily assoviated with 
trousers! Could anything be more shock- 
ing? ‘The name of the editress of this mis- 
called sheet lives to-day in the appellation 
bestowed upon the garment she so much 
admired, but it was only retributive justice 


that the Lily faded and died soon after it | 


blossomed. 

* There have been dozens of sail-boats 
christened “Una,” and. in truth, though 
utterly meaningless, it is a very pretty 
name to paint on a yacht’s counter; but 
Mrs Paulina Wright Davis thought it 
would look equally pretty in six-line pica 
at the top of a newspaper, so she called 
her new woman's rights journal the Una. 
After she had paid to see this title printed 
onee a month for three years she con- 
cluded the amusement was too expensive, 
and her few subseribers received a paper 
with an uglier name until their time had 
expired. 

** Another paper with a yacht’s name is 
the Electra, which Miss Isabella Leyburn 
publishes at Louisville. [ believe the Elec- 
tra is not dead yet. 

**Annie Maria Barnes edits a paper 
down in Georgia called the Acanthus. It 
isn’t devoted to the cultivation and propa- 
gation of the thorny shrub which botan- 
ists know by that name, but is an aggres- 
sive sheet with quite another mission. 
Possibly its editress intended it to be *a 
thorn in the flesh” of its enemies, and went 
back to the dead languages for its uname, 
in which ease acantha (a thorn) would be 
better Greek, and much prettier, too. 

**You would imagine from its name 
that the -fyis, edited by Annie Laurie 
Quinby, of Cincinnati, was a journal en- 
gaged in the defence of some much- 
attacked principle or idea, because you 
know that the .4gis of our Roman fore- 
fathers was a shield. Belying its name, 
however, Miss Quinby’s .Lyis, instead of 
warding off attacks, hurls the jave ins of 
woman suffrage with A‘wazonian force. Of 
course nobody attacks woman suffrage,and 
nobody is likely to until it grows danger- 
ous, so if seems just a bit ludicrous for a 
woman suffrage organ to be called a 
‘shield,’ doesn’t it? 

* *Can you guess the mission of the A’pha, 
a monthly published in Washington by 
Mrs. Caroline B. Winslow? A/pha is a let 
ter in the Greek alphabet, ves; but you've 
guessed wrong; it isn’t devoted to Greek 
language and literature. No, nor Greek 
customs, either, nor Greek art. 
there isn’t a word about Greece or Greeks 
init. ‘Took the name because it was pret- 
ty, and expounds woman suffrage? 
but don’t give up. I will give you the mot- 
to which is printed at the head of its col- 
umns, and which reads: “The Divine 

tight of Every Child to be Well Born.” 
Now guess.’ 

***Well,’ said one of the listeners, ‘I 
don’t exactly see the connection between 
the Greek alphabet and the nascent infant, 


but perhaps the Alpha is a trade paper run | 


in the interests of a training school for 
nurses, or maybe it insists that no child 
has a right to be born except to rich peo- 
ple, who can afford to Provide every lux- 
ury for its tender years.’ 

‘**Entirely wrong, my friend,’ said the 
old gentleman. ‘lhe Alpha discusses all 


form; Mrs. Mary B. Willard’s Union Sig- 
nal, a Chicago temperance paper; Mrs. 
Mary E. Haggart’s Beacon of Progress and 
Woman's Tritune, Mrs. Florence M. Ad- 
kinson’s Your Home Magazine, and Mrs. 
Margaret Fuller’s transcendentalistic Dial. 

‘<it's funny, this penchant of the gen- 
tler sex to stick meaningless, fantastic and 
outlandish names on their newspapers, and 
I don't attempt to account for it. But they 
almost always do it, from the girls in the 
boarding-school, who run a paper to print 
their compositions in, to the great profes 
sional leaders of what is ealled the Wom- 
an’s Movement.’ ” 

We print the above because it revives 
the memory of many worthy journalistic 
enterprises undertaken by women. But 
as a serious erjticism it is worthless. The 
women’s papers which to-day are more 
representative than any others are omitted 
from the list because their names are so 
appropriate that no fault can be found. 
These are the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, of Bos- 
ton; the Woman's Magazine, of Brattle- 
boro’, Vt.; the New Era of Chicago, and 
the New Northwest, of Portland, Oregon. 
Yet when the WOMAN’s JOURNAL was pro- 
jected and named, in 1869, by a woman, 
Stephen S. Foster proposed that it should 
be called The Anti-Monopolist. and Theo- 
dore ‘Tilton suggested The Golden Age. 
The latter afterwards proved his sincerity 
by adopting the same name for his short- 
lived weekly. When Mr. Garrison started 
his Liberator, eminent friends in Boston 
advised that it be called The Safety Lamp. 
There is no accounting for tastes. 

We might easily quote names of men’s 
papers, equally fantastic, in almost every 
State. Alabama has its Primitive Pattern; 
Colorado its Solid Muldoon; Florida its 
Land of Flowers ; Georgiaits Mystic Brother- 
hood, and Ishmaelite and Times and Plant- 
er; Illinois its Hippy Pilgrim, and Erhol- 
lingstunden, and Unterhallungsblatt; Ken- 
tucky its Mountain Echo; Louisiana its 
Sugar Bowl; Massachusetts its Times of 
Refreshing, and Wampum Belt, and Fireside 

favorite; Michigan its Wit and Wisdom; 
Mississippi its Sufsoiler, and Jimplicute ; 
Missouri its Broad Ar, and Greenhack Der- 
rick, and Unterrified Democrat; Nebraska 
its Pokrok Zopedu; Nevada its True Fis- 
sure ; New Jersey its Apollo, and Targum; 
New York its Ast-reid, and Poultry An- 
chor, and Grin and Bear It, and Susquehan- 
nah Wave; North Carolina its Nut-Shell ; 
Ohio its Vis-a- Vis. and Radiator, and Torch- 


| Light; Oregon its Mist, and Arch-Angel ; 


In fact, , 


No: | 


Pennsylvania its Puthway ef Toliness, and 
Paragon.and Blizzard.and Guardian Angel, 
and Osceola Reveille. and Houtsdale Echoes, 
and Himmel’s Manna. and Three Links; 
Texas its Cross Timbers, and Tom Green 
Enterprise; and even Wisconsin its Bad- 
ger. **Pot must pot call kettle black.” Evi- 
dently, in journalistic nomenclature as in 
everything else, **God has made the wom- 
en fools to match the men.” Hi. B. B. 


coo —— 


SUFFRAGE TENT AT MINNESOTA STATE. 
P 


MINNEAPOLIS, AUG. 31, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The woman suffragists of Minnesota will 
have a suffrage tent in Newspaper Row 
(attended by Mrs. Dorsett) on the grounds 
at their State Fair. for the week beginning 





5. 











—_——| | 





Leaflets will be distributed 
and subscriptions to suffrage papers taken. 
Should this meet the eyes of any persons 
who will attend the fair, they are invited 
to call at the tent and take a rest while ex- 
amining the suffrage books and literature. 

M. A. Dorserr, 
Cor. Sec. Minn. W. 8, 


coe. oan 


WOMEN CANDIDATES IN MONTANA. 


September 7. 


A, 


At the last loeal election in Montana, 
there were four women in the field running 
for County Superintendent of Publie 
Instruction, and like the other sex, ran on 
the straight-out political tickets, either as 
tepublicans, Democrats, or Independents, 
That canvass, when the girls took the 
stump against their male competitors, was 
one of the most amusing things that ever 
happened. 

Miss Clarke, in Lewis and Clarke Coun- 
ty, is not only a talented young lady, but 
also an expert politician. By the votes of 
the men she got through all right. and left 
her antagonist far in the rear, a dazed and 
defeated candidate. 

In Meagher County two girls were pit- 
ted against each other, and the fight was 
quite lively. Miss Darcey was the candi- 
date of the Demoerats, while Miss Nichols 
mustered with the Republicans. Every- 
body voted, as everybody should, and Miss 
Darey won the day, but her defeated rival 
claimed, and justly too, that her defeat 
reflected in no way personally upon her- 
self, as Meagher County was, and always 
had been, Democratic. 

In Gallatin County Miss Hamilton an- 
nounced herself as an independent candi- 
date. One of the Gallatin county papers, 
the organ and backer of Miss Hamilton, 
came out a day or two before the election, 
as follows: 

**Miss Hamilton enters the tield against 
the odds of regular party nomination, and 
she will stay until the polls close. Miss 
Hamilton should be elected. She says she 
isn’t afraid of road agents, and that edu- 
cation is her forte; also that it would af- 
ford her pleasure to go around from one 
country school-house to another in the 
pe: formance of her duty. The men of Gal- 
latin are mean if they don’t run Miss 
Hamilton in,” ete. Nevertheless, Miss 
Hamilton was defeated, and Gallatia 
County has a male Superintendent of Pub- 
lie Instruction. 


eee —— 
SUFFRAGE DOINGS IN LE ROY. 


sy invitation of the Woman Suffrage 
Association of Le Roy, N. Y., Mrs. Mary 
Seymour Howell, of Albany, delivered her 
lecture, ‘The Second Irrepressible Con- 
flict,” before a large audience at the Uni- 
versalist Church, on Monday evening, 
August 26. Her lecture was frequently 
Interrupted by applause, especially on her 
announcement that the discovery had been 
made that the women of the State could 
proceed to vote on State issues without 
further legislative enactment. 

After the lecture, which was introduced 
by brief remarks by Editor F. H. Morgan, 
of the LeRoy Times, president of the As- 
sociation, a was offered and 
unanimously passed, that “the inspectors 
of election of the town of Le Roy be re- 
quested to receive the votes of the women 
of Le Roy at the next election.” 

The meeting was held on the day follow- 
ing the annual schoo!-meetings of the vil- 
lage of Le Roy. In one of the four village 
districts forty women had been present and 
voted, and in another of the four some 
twenty women were present, and eight of 
thein voted on the poll-list, on which the 
whole number of voters was only thirty- 
one. 

In Batavia, the county-seat of this Coun- 
ty (Genesee). on same day as the lecture, 
the women went to the polls and elected 
two women on the school bourd of the 
Union School, the first time a woman has 
ever been on that board. ‘The two ladies 
chosen were capable and fine women, and 
ran against two excellent male members, 
the women trasting to the justice of a rep- 
resentation on the board for their votes. 
Mrs. Dr. Lozier drove with her carriage 
all day, and the victory was a noteworthy 
one, Mrs. Kenny, a widow, daughter of the 
late Dean Richmond, president of the 
New York Central Railroad, and Mrs. 
sheflield. for years librarian of the school, 
and a woman of fine literary tastes, being 
the elected members. 

On Thursday, August 27, the Woman 
Suffrage Association of LeRoy held a grove 
meeting with pienic dinner at Annin’s 
Grove, Caledonia, seven miles away. At 
the dinner, in the rustic pavilion, about 
fifty members and guests sat down, Mrs. 
Mary Seymour Howell being the special 
guest of the occasion. Several prominent 
persons from other towns were present, 
including Rev. John Campbell. of Balti- 
more, and Mrs. E. M. Olmsted, the writer, 
formerly identified with the New York Jn- 
dependent. In a brief dinner address, Mrs. 
Howell stated that this was the first ‘* Wom- 
an Suffrage Picnic” ever held in the State. 
She had, however, known of a ‘*Woman 
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— 
Suffrage Breakfast,” and in that she par- 
ticipated with Susan B. Anthony and 
others, in the Rochester Jail, on the morn- 
ing after the arrest of the inspectors of 
election who received Miss Anthony's bal- 


ots. 

: Mrs. Howell's lecture having raised the 
question of the connection between woman 
euftrage and the relief of overcrowded and 
underpaid occupations for women, that 
subject has been assigned for discussion at 
the regular meeting of the Association, at 
the house of Miss Ballintine, M. D.. next 
Friday evening, and the interested public, 
contrary to custom, are invited to be pres- 


ent. L. 
_ oe 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


LOWVILLE, N. Y., AUG 
Elitors Woman's Journal: 

The last week has been one of absolute 
rest. | have had plenty of sleep and many 
tranquil hours, varied by long rambles 
over the hills, and up and down a wild 
ravine where a brook wanders in a series of 
waterfalls. 

But the time for renewed action has 
come, and, refreshed by repose, I opened 
my vext series of meetings by one at Low- 
ville. Mrs. Martha O°Donnell, whom I 
mentioned in my last letter, had made the 
arrangements. Her husband, the Hon. 
John B. O'Donnell, gave the use of the 
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femperance ‘Tabernacle, a large hall, 
which was filled on Friday evening. Mr. 


(Donnell presided. Very fine music was 
furnished by Prof. Thompson. who exe- 
euted some beautiful cornet solos. Miss 
Dickinson sang, aided by an accompani- 
ment on the piano. 

On Sunday I spoke on temperance in the 
Tabernacle, to a good audience. Of course 
[did not fail to point out that without the 
aid of women no stable, sensible tempes- 
ance reform was possible. 
at present 
but au inadequate attempt to reach an 
evil which can only be cured when the 
whole intelligence of the population is 
arrayed against it, and this will be only 
when women have the power to enforce 
their wishes. 

On Monday afternoon a meeting of la 
dies was held at the residence of Mrs. 
Fowler, in the village. It was attended 
by many of the best women in Lowville 
Great enthusiasm was manifested over the 
fact that women are to vote this fall. 

Mr. Henry Gould was the member of 
Assembly from this district last winter. 
He voted against our bill, and was de- 
nounced for this course at each of the meet- 
ings. Vigorous resolutions were adopted, 
calling on the inspectors of election to re- 
ceive Women’s votes, 

Letters continue to reach me from all 
parts of the State, expressing the liveliest 
hope that the women of New Yerk are to 
achieve their freedom this fall. 

During the past week the most of the 
school elections have taken place through- 
out the State. Women have voted very 
generally. At Batavia and other points 
have been elected trustees. At 
East New York there was an especially 
exciting election, and about six hundred 
women cast their ballots. 

LILLIe DEVEREUX BLAKE, 


Prohibition, as enforced, is 


women 


5 i iad 


WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been issued to women dur- 
ing the week ending August 25, as follows: 

Mary B. Martin, New York City, Deco- 
rating paper and other materials with oil 
colors, 

Mary E 
Dress-chart. 

Minnie B. Tate, Johnstown, LIL, Cook- 
ing-utensil. 


Northen, Lanier, ‘Texas, 


“eo 


THE NEW YORK CAMPAIGN. 


Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake has engage- 
ments to speak as follows in New York 
State: 

Peru, September 5. 
Plattsburg, September 7. 
Keene Valley, September 8. 
Whitehall, September 9. 
Hudson, September 10. 
Philmont, September 11. 
*¢e sal 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT IN SHERBORN. 


At the reformatory prison for women in 
Sherborn, quite an agricultural experi- 
Mental system is now in progress. Mrs. 
E. ©, Johnson, the superintendent, who is 
4 great lover of farming, has some fine 
‘tops under cultivation the present year, 
her large early-potato field, cultivated by 
the women inmates of the institution, be- 
ing especially notiveable. ‘The State au- 
thorities have just purchased nineteen 
acres of land of Hon. Willian Knowlton, 
of Upton, and twelve acres of Joshua 
Smith, of South Framingham, all of which 
lies adjacent to the prison property. This 
land is to be utilized, and most of it is to be 
cultivated. ‘The legislative appropriation 
for the purchase was $11,000. At present 
Mrs. Johnson keeps ten valuable cows, 
from which about 100 quarts of milk are 
obtained. During June, 135 pounds of 


- 
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butter were made at the institution. A 


dairy is now being constructed. Large 


quantities of strawberries are being 
raised there the present year. 
“ee » 
NOTES AND NEWS. 


the 
degree of B. A. atthe graduation exercises 
of the Royal University of Dublin. 


Nine young women lately received 


The wife of General Hancock is the com- 
poser of a “Te Deum.” rendered at the 
Cappa Musical Festival at Brighton Beach. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will preach at 
the Chapel near Stone Bridge. ‘Tiverton, 
Rh 1., on Sunday afternoon, September 6, 
at 4 o'clock P.M, 

The first woman in England to obtain 
the degree of Master of Arts, Miss Mary 
Clara Dewess, is the daughter of a cle: gy- 
man and is twenty-two vears old. 

Mr. George W. Cable's reply to the 
critics of The Freedmen’s Casein Equity” 
has appeared in the September Century, 
under the title, ‘The Silent South.” 

Woman suffrage is working satisfactori- 
ly in Wa hington ‘Territory. The saloons 
and the gam! ling-houses are in the majority 
of cases made to go.—Orford Tribune. 

Dr. Ellis R. Shipp, of Salt Lake, Utah, 
will begin a school in midwifery Oct. 1, 
1885, at her office, No. 1S Main Street, 
with greatly improved facilities for educa- 
tion in this important branch. 

Women prisoners have, it is said, beeome 
so numerous in the city jail at Pensacola 
Fla, that they have been placed in an en- 
closure and set to breaking stones for 
street purposes to pay their fines. 

A Boston girl, Miss Caroline W. Hall, 
daughter of Architect John R. Hall, re- 
cently took the second prize for oil paint- 
ing in the academy of fine arts, at Milan, 
Italy. 

Henry H. Faxon, of Quincy, bas sent a 
letter of «encouragement and one hundred 
dollars to the Prohibitory Convention, 
while declining this year to take any part 
in its proceedings. 

The annual meeting of the American 
Forestry (ongress will be held at Boston, 
Mass., beginning September 1885, 
uider the auspices of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. 


22, 


The Kansas City Times yeports, woman 
suffrage on the school question having 
been established in Kansas, that at Seneca 
the other day ‘‘the ladies were out in full 
force, and exercised their frauchise.” 

The Hartford County Commissioners 
have appointed committees of women in 
each town under the act creating tempo- 
rary houses for dependent and neglected 
children, to provide such homes. 

A new profession for women has made 
its appearance in London, that of ‘floral 
adornist.””. The ladies who have gradu- 
ated in the art will, for a fee of a guinea, 
adorn the table for a dinner to be given, 
also the house for an evening reception. 


“An Old Maid’s Paradise,” by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. If you want this charm- 
ing seaside story, send the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL a new six months’ ‘subscriber, 
price 81 25, and you will receive the book 
gratiz, postpaid by mail. 

The civic Commemoration of the death 
of General Grant will take place at ‘Tre- 
mont Temple on the afternoon of Septem- 
ber 20. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will read 
an original ode, and Henry Ward Beecher 
will deliver an oration. 

Members, and those who desire to be- 
come members, of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, are requested to 
send their one dollar annual contribution 
to Mrs. Abb e 'T. Codman, ‘Treasurer, Ne- 
ponset, Boston, or to the office of the 
Woman's. Journal. 

The Massachusetts Natioual Woman 
Suffrage Association met at the rooms of 
the New England Woman's Club. on Fri- 
day week, the president, Mrs. Shattuck, in 
the chair. The report of the progress of 
the cause during the last two months at 
home and abroad was made. ‘The associa- 
tion propose a basket picnic this month. 

The notice given in our paper, August 
29, of the death of Mrs. Elizabeth Sargent, 
of Newburyport, who died on the 9th 
inst., was incorrectly worded. The de- 
ecased Mrs. Sargent was the mother of 
Hon. A. A. Sargent, of California, and not 
his wife, whose name is Ellen Clarke Sar- 
gent, and who is a well-known and active 
friend of woman suffrage. 

At Newport, R. 1., Aug. 26, a gathering 
of colored people was held in the Shiloh 
Baptist Church for the purpose of forin- 
ing a branch of the Brotherhood of Liberty 
for securing the rights of colored people 
as guaranteed by the Constitution in all 
parts of the country. The meeting was 
addressed by the Rev. Dr. J. G. Richard- 
son, of New York, and the Rey. Henry 
Johnson, of Baltimore, who set forth the 
objects of the institution and its system of 
management, and by Professor N. H. En- 
sley, of Mississippi. A society was formed. 





Guy Min, a Chinese orator, told the re- 
ligious people of San Franciseo recently, 
that he thought it curious that the Ameri- 
cans would spend millions to 
home for his countrymen in heaven, while 
they refuse them such a boon in the United 
States. 

Hon. John D. Long will lecture on 
‘Abraham Lincoln” in the Historical 
Course for young people. organized by 
Mrs Hemenway, at the ¢ rid South ¢ ‘hureh, 
next Wednesday afternoon, Sept. %. Ad- 
mittance for adults, twenty-five cents. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore Jectured on ‘The 
Sanitary Commission,” in the same course, 
last Wednesday afternoon, to the great de- 
light of her audience. 


secure a 


The very numerous public that prefer 
separate schools for young ladies cannot 
afford to overlook the family and day- 
school of Mrs. Emily J. Newhall, which 
re-opens October 5, as will be seen else- 
where. Either the regular or post-gradu- 
ate course will be found equal to that of 
any similar institution in New England, 
and resident pupils enjoy the inestimable 
advantages of a refined and happy home. 

The eminence attained by Mrs. Treat, 
whose researches in natural history have 
resulted in some of the most important 
of recent discoveries. and the success of 
Mrs. Smith, at Montreal, and Mrs, Fleteh- 
er, at Philadelphia, are likely to exercise a 
wholesome influence in directing the at- 
tention of young women of ability to sei- 
euatitic study as an occupation full,of at- 
tractiveness for them, and one which pre- 
sents no obstacles to women which do not 
exist equally in the case of men. 

Captain Ella Roberts and Lieutenant 
Anna Kelley, the leaders of the Salvation 
Army stationed in Asbury Park, were ad- 


judged guilty of contempt of court by 


Vice-Chancellor Bird, at Trenton, N. J., 
Aug. 3%. ‘Tey had been enjoined from 
making noisesin the course of theirreligious 
services, but they conducted their meetings 
more boisterously than before. A proper- 
ty owner in the neighborhood made the 
complaint. The army will have to pay 
the costs, which is the only punishment 
inflicted. 


“Counsellor” Agnes Underwood, at an 
anniversary meeting in Utah, on the 21st 
ult., said: 

“We, as Latter-day Saints, believe in 
womn's rights, and we mean to waintain 
them. We claim that itis our right and 
our duty to become conversant with the 
topics of the day. that we may be able to 
cope with the oppression that may be 
brought upon us by our enemies—striving 
to become intelligent and bright, and never 
neglecting home duties—where the heart 
of every true woman should be.” 

Thus, even in Utah, woman suffrage 
tends to elevate women and protect the 
home. 


We ask special attention to the advertise- 
ment of Chauncy Hall School, in another 


column, both on account of its great edu- | 


exational merits, and as having been the 


pioneer of co education in this community. 


A graduate of Chauncy Uall is sure of 
ranking high in college examinations, in 
all studies"pursued. One of its features is 
a regular gradation of instruction, from the 
child in the kindergarten upward. Par- 
ents may have the gratification of seeing 
their whole family, from the oldest to the 
youngest, go together to the same build- 
ing to study in the different departments 
under the same watchful and experienced 
supervision. 

The argument of Mr. Willcox that, if in 
one of the four thousand electoral dis- 
tricts, the vote of women should be re- 
ceived, a precedent will be established, is a 
perfectly sound one. ‘The Boston Herald 
tukes entirely untenable ground in its at- 
tempt to set this argument aside, on the 
plea that the three thousand nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine precedents in the 
non-receiving districts would outweigh 
the one on the side of the women. ‘The 
Heraid forgets that when any practice has 
the sanction of the millions of precedents 
established by the unbroken custom of 
centuries, three or four thousand more are 
of no weight whatever, but when a step 
has no precedent, to establish only one is 
an important point gained.—Boston Com- 
monwealth. 

The report of the thirty-third yearly 
meeting of Progressive Friends at Long- 
wood, Pa., shows this to have been one of 
its most -valuable meetings. Able ad- 
dresses by Miss Mary F. Eastman and 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall on education 
were followed by discussion. Religion, 
prison reform, temperance, and woman 
suffrage were earnestly considered and 
discussed. Susan B. Anthony expressed 
her entire agreement with the method 
of Hamilton Willcex, in New York, of 
getting from the Legislature all which 
that body if able to give. ‘Testimonies on 
the topics discussed were adopted. ‘These 
Progressive Friends always bring music to 
help their testimonies, and in this, too, 
show progressiveness, as the “friends” of 
old time did not know that music is of 
God. 





GREAT BARGAINS 


CARPETS 


DOBSON’S. 


WILTONS at - 


VELVETS, - - 


TAPESTRIES, - 


EXTRA SUPERS, - ° - 
ENGLISH SHEET OIL, -~— - 


LINOLEUMS, - 


° ° - $1.50 
$1.00 and $1 25 
. - 50 cents 
60 cents 

$1.00 


65 cents 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


525 and 527 Washington Strevi, 
BOSTON. 





a Waist. 





i of sizes, all ages can 


== JOURNAL. 
Patented. 


Prices. 
Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned........++++. ++ $225 
” Whole * © Got cccocevcccccccece 176 





Misses’ ss “« Boned. 175 
“ “ “ “ee Soft 1 iO 
Children’s and Infants’ .oscscceeceeccees eevece 75 


Address the Manufacturers. 


EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquir- 
ed is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the 
entire satisfaction they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full piece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
In the Open Back Soft Waist», as made for Children and Infante, 
particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the grow- 
ing little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 


be perfectly titted from stock, 


Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Tne Woman’s 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
Waist over dress, and give it to us iu inches, 
| For Children and Infants, take chest measure uleo, 


| Directions for Measuring. 


and state age of child, 
Send for Circulars, 


One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





Miss Ada C, Sweet, United States Pen- 
sion Agent at Chicago, received orders 
from the Commissioner of Pensions, 


August 25, to drop the names of 560 pen- | 


sionérs from the rolls of the Chicago agen- 
cy. The names are those of pensioners 
who have died, or in the case of widows, 
remarried. All of the dropped pensioners 
had ceased drawing, but no reason was 
known for the failure to claim pen-ions 
until the recent examination. No loss to 
the Government has occurred, bat the 
clearing of the names of the dead pension- 
ers promptly from the rolls is a saving of 
labor in the Pension Office, and prevents 
possible frauds on the Government. 


Margaret McLeod, of Dundee, Scotland, 
who arrived in Philadelphia, August 25, 
on the stedimship Lord Gough, has gone 
West to lay the claims of the Scotch crof- 
ters before her countrymen who have 
found a home on this side of the Atlantie, 
and to make arrangements, if possible, for 
the transportation of several hundred fam- 
ilies from the Highlands and Lowlands. 


Av appeal for funds will be made to lead- | 
ing philanthropists of the West and South, | 


and the result of the visit will probably be 
a great influx of crofters, who will settle 
in North Carolina and other States. As 
soon as Miss McLeod has accomplished her 
purpose, she will return to Scotland and 
organize the expedition, which she believes 
will be large. 





Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25c. ,50c.& $2 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25e, 
GermanCornRemover ki!)s Corns & Buntona 
Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, ove, 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in | Minute,25¢ 
Dean’s Kheumatie Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 





A WOMAN’S INVENTION. 


DIRIGO 
COFFEE 
<> CLEARER, 


Makes Coffee Clear and Sparkling. 
USED BY THE BEST HOUSEKEEPERS. 
Ask your Grocer for it, or apply at 
622 TREMONT, STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 








FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wine witD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
540 Washington, cor. BedfordSt. 


| Reformatory Prison for Wowea, 


So. Framingham, Mass, 
We are now prepared to do best laundry work at 


reasonable prices, Expresa at reduced rates, Send 
| postal for terms, ELLEN C. JOHNSON, Sup’t. 





HAND-PAINTED 

SHADES, 
colors to match the 
house, will not fade. 
The best now in 
use, with fixtures 
and tassels com- 
plete, at 


| 90c. 
‘GOLDTHWAIT BROS. 


Mauafacturers of 


Furniture, Draper- 
ies and Shades, 
569 Washington St. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


| Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
& postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is necessary, as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before been, 
equalled in this or any other country. 

D&e- Telephone number 72382. 





‘SHADES 
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“THE READY BINDER,” 


Possesses many merits for the office or library. It is 
always ready, easily adjusted, and very simple in the 
method of clasping papers or pamphlets. Price, from 
10 to 25 cents, according c size. For sale at the 
Woman’s Journal” Office. 





OURSISTHE BEST CAT 
@logue and Instruction Book yet pub- 
lished. It teachesall the ART NEE. 
DLEWORK STITCHES gives 

PATCHWORK 










— 
> URS — instructions for peasy 
ATT IERNS. ENSING N and LUST 
_ R VBLintise &c., and directions for 
STAMPING Plush, Felt, d&c., so & will not rub, 

how to make Powders, Paints, &c. Shows 
the designs of 1743 Stamping Patterns 
of MONOGRAMS, Acpiasers, FLow- 
: ers, OvuTiines, &c., for NeepLework or 
Paintina, gives size and price ofeach. By mail 15c. 

We will send this book and 6 GOOD PAT. 
TERNS with powder and pad for 8Oc. 

Any aly can her own Stamping. We 
will send the Catalogue and the Best Stampine Ovtrit 
EVER OFFERED, with materials and 84 coop Patterns, 
Stamped Tidy, Silks, ete,, for $1. Instruction Book 
FREE. T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 
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COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 
And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and EleventhSt., Washington, D. C. 


WANTED for DR. SCOTT'S 
beautiful Electric Corsets. Sam- 
ple free to those becoming agents. No 

risk,quick sales. Territory given.satisfaction guaranteed 


Address -DR. SCOTT, 842 Broadway St., N. Ys. 
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MATER DOLOROSA. 


Because of one dear infant bead 
With golden hair, 

To me all little heads 
A halo wear; 

And for one raintly face 1 knew 
All babes are fair. 


Because of two wide, earnest eyes 
Of heavenly blue, 

Which looked with yearning gaze 
My sad soul through, 

All eyes now fill mine own with tears, 
Whate’er their hue. 


Because of little death-marked lips 
Which once did call 

My name in plaintive tones, 
No voices fall 

Upon my ear in vain appeal 
From children small. 


Two little hands held in my own 
Long, long ago, 

Now caure me as I wander through 
This world of woe, 

To clasp each baby hand stretched out 
In fear of foe. 

The lowest cannot plead in vain, 
I loved him so. —Chteage Current. 

eee 


SOUTHERN PINES. 


BY CAROLINE HAZARD, 





Oh, for the hand to catch and bind 

The mystic wailings of the wind, 

And weave them into harmonies, 
Which, like olian melodies, 

Are made of light and sun and air, 
And breathe of all that’s pure and fair! 


How atill the wood! No faintest sound 
Breaks in upon the charmed ground; 
The reverent pines, in silence all, 
Stretch to the eky; and great and small 
Upon their summits tapers bear, 

As if to light some minster fair. 

And the calm eun from out the blue 
Pierces the pine-tops through and through, 
Till every needle gleams with gold, 
And on the ground lie gems untold. 
Filled with delight, I breathe a sigh; 
The answering pine trees make reply— 


A far-off sigh of sweet repose, 

A breath that softly comes and goes. 
Again, again that sigh I hear; 

Far, far away, then drawing near; 
With added strength it rolls along— 
The sigh becomes a mighty song. 
Louder and louder swells the strain; 
Now rich and full the deep refrain, 
Until the tumult of the sea 

Is added to this minstrelsy. 

Then, softer grown, a wailing moan 


Tells it is gone, and I’m alone. 
— Independent. 


——— ee — 
THE SCENT OF A FLOWER. 


BY JANE C, SIMPSON. 





The scent of a flower is a wonderful thing! 

It plays round the heart like the zephyrs of spring; 
So subtle, so soft, so resistless its power, 

No monarchy rules like the scent of a flower. 


Some odors so blend with past happier years 

They move us like melodies breathing through tears ; 
For they bring back the faces and forms that are cold, 
And walks io the wild wuods ’mid sunsets of gold. 


A fragrance exhales from a flower thatI know, 

(Dear pledge of a love in the sweet long ago), 

When tastes were more simple, and purer our pleas- 
ures, 

And gifts of fresh blossoms were holiest treasures. 

One eve, when the dew on the leaves glittered bright, 

He proffered the prize with a tender ‘Good Night;” 

And my heart grew faint with ecstatic emotion, 

For I felt in that flower lay a life-long devotion. 


He is gone—yet the scent of that delicate flower 
Still holds me with all the old passionate power ; 
And oft my sick heart would lie down in despair 
But that mercy divine melts my sorrow in prayer. 


“Consider the lilies.” Lord, grant us to be 
By the field and the garden brought nearer to Thee; 
To read in sweet blossoms Thy goodness and power, 
And an infiuite love in the scent of a flower. 


— (Quiver. 
a — 


. 8AM MULTIPLE’S SOHEME. 


For a London town house, the Multiples 
were content with a modest flat in the 
neighborhood of Victoria Street. Sam had 
purchased a fine place in the country, but 
he and his wife liked to come up to town 
occasionally for a little mild dissipation 
and relaxation from the restraints of coun- 
try society. Mrs. Multiple had once beena 
well-known and popular actress, and Sam 
himself had an undercurrent of the Bohe- 
mian in his nature; so that they were both 
delighted to escape periodically from the 
imposing grandeur of their country-seat. 
In a suite of six or eight rooms, with half 
that number of servants to wait upon 
them, they were able to enjoy to their 
hearts’ content the pleasures and attrac- 
tions of the metropolis, freed from domes- 
tic ca'es and worries. Mrs. Multiple 1e- 
visited the scenes of her former triumphs, 
and renewed acquaintance with old friends, 
while Sam made mysterious excursions 
into the city, from which he invariably re- 
turned looking more radiant and prosper- 
ous than ever. 

One morning, Mrs. Multiple, who had 
gone out alone to do some shopping before 
lunch, came in looking so pale and agita- 
ted that her husband immediately inquired 
what had happened. 

**I have been followed again by that hor- 
rible man who had the impudence to speak 
to me yesterday,” she said, with a nervous 
laugh 

**You don't say so!’ exclaimed Sam, in- 
dignantly, as he started to his feet. 

‘*He followed me all the way down the 
street, almost to the door,” Mrs. Multiple 
said. ‘Don’t doanything rash, Sam,” she 
cried, as her husband rushed to the 
window. 
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“Is that the man? Look, Loo, quick,” 
exclaimed Sam Multiple, excitedly. 

“Yes. There, he saw you, Sam, and is 
jumping into a cab,” said Mrs. Multiple, 
peeping through the lace curtains. 

“I know him,” growled Sam, as he 
watched the cab dive off. “You are 
highly honored. my love. That is the Hon. 
Martin Choke, brother of Lord Jugular, 
and related to balf the swells in the peer- 
age.” 

“Then he ought to be all the more 
ashamed of himself,” said Mrs. Multiple, 
untying her bonnet-strings with an angry 
jerk. “I am not a nervous person, but he 
quite frightened me.” 

**He is one of those depraved and vicious 
old men—for he must be getting on to six- 
ty, though he is excellently made up— 
who are a disgrace to civilization,” said 
Sam, who was evidently more annoyed and 
indignant than he cared to confess. **He 
goes about insulting helpless ladies and 
girls with his odious attentions, and ren- 
ders the streets of London absolutely un- 
safe in broad daylight.” » 

“Somebody ought really to give him in 
charge,” remarked Mrs. Multiple. ‘I felt 
strongly tempted to do so myself.” 

‘“*Why didn’t you?” inquired Sam. 

“Oh, well! I didn’t like to makea fuss, 
and, besides, think of the scandal and un- 
pleasantness,” replied Mrs. Multiple. 

“Yes, I know! The scoundrel guesses 
all that. Besides, no great harm would 
happen to him even if he were given in 
charge. The influence of his titled friends 
and relatives would be brought to bear 
upon the magistrate, the proceedings 
would be treated as a joke, a garbled report 
—if any—would appear in the papers, and 
the only person who would suffer would 
be his unfortunate victim, by having her 
name brought before the public in connec- 
tion with an unpleasant affair. No, it 
doesn’t pay to prosecute in these cases,” 
added Sam, shaking his head. 

**T wonder he has never been thrashed,” 
exclaimed little Mrs. Multiple, full of vir- 
tuous indignation. 

**So he has; but, you see, he is getting 
an old wan. A sexagenarian is tolerably 
safe from personal violence,” said Sam, 
moodily. 

‘Then it seems he can pursue his dis- 
graceful course with impunity,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Multiple. 

“So he has found, I suppose! But this 
time, Loo, I faney he has caught a ‘Tartar. 
If we don’t contrive to give him a lesson 
between us, I will eat my hat,” said Sam, 
brightening up. 

“Is it worth while, Sam? I am quite 
sapable of taking care of myself,” said 
Mrs. Multiple, suddenly mistrusting her 
husband’s intentions. 

“Yes, it is worth while,” replied Sam, 
looking unusually grave. “It is a duty 
which every man and woman owes to so- 
ciety, or rather to the community, to help 
to stamp out these cowardly pests. Now, 
Loo, I’ve an idea, and you mustn’t refuse 
me your assistance. We shall both of us 
have to do a little bit of acting, but that 
will remind you of old times.” 

Sam Multiple proceeded to unfold the 
plan which he had concocted for the Hon. 
Martin Choke’s edification. Ms. Multiple 
was startled at first, but her husband soon 
overcame her objections, and imbued her 
with his enterprising spirit. 

The next day Mrs. Multiple repeated her 
shopping expedition, and returned home 
followed by her elderly admirer. The 
Hon. Martin Choke might well have been 
suspicious of the lady’s sudden gracious- 
ness. Instead of shunning him as hereto- 
fore, she had permitted him to speak to 
her, and had even invited him to lunch in 
her husband's absence. But, when a man 
is strongly convinced of his powers of fas- 
cination, he does not easily divine that he 
is being trifled with. It did not enter Mr. 
Choke’s head that Mrs. Multiple was act- 
ing a part, and he followed her with a self- 
satisfied and complacent mien. 

Mrs. Multiple led the way into the snug 
apartment where she and gam had con- 
spired together the day before, and invited 
her guest to be seated. Her manner was 
so perfectly easy and natural that Mr. 
Choke was more than ever impressed that 
he had made a conquest; but. almost be- 
fore he had time to open a conversation, a 
thundering knock was heard at the street 
door. 

‘*My husband !” exclaimed Mrs. Multiple, 
starting up, with an excellent appearance 
of horror and amazement. 

“IT thought you said he was out,” said 
Mr. Choke, uneasily. 

**But he has returned. It is his knock. 
Gracious heavens, what shall I do,” cried 
Mrs. Multiple, wringing her hands. 

‘“*“Mv dear lady, there is no cause for 
alarm,” said Mr. Choke, recovering his 
presence of mind. ‘You have only to in- 
troduce me as a friend whom you knew 
before your marriage.” 

“This is dreadful! horrible!’ cried 
Mrs. Multiple, too frightened, apparently, 
to listen to reason. ‘tHe will not be de- 





ceived. He has evidently watched me. He 








saw you from the window yesterday, and 
told me who yon were.” 

**Pray calm yourself, madam. You will 
betray yourself and me too if you go on 
in that fashion,” said Mr. Choke, getting 
alarmed at the state of affairs; while the 
sound of the knocker reverberated a sec- 
ond time through the house. 

“There, the servant is opening the street- 
door,” cried Mrs. Multiple. ‘He is com- 
ing in. Here! You must hide instantly,” 
she added, suddenly throwing open the 
door of a small boudoir adjoining, as 
though by an after-thought. 

“*T assure you, dear inadame, there is no 
occasion,” protested Mr. Choke. 

“There is! My reputation is at stake,” 
cried Mrs. Multiple, vehemently. 

**But the servant who opens the door?” 

“He will hold his tongue. If my hus 
band does not see you, his suspicions will be 
allayed,” said Mrs. Multiple. **I will lock 
you in and give the key to the butler. You 
shall be released as soon as you can safely 
leave.” 

‘There was no time for further parley, and 
Mr. Choke yielded to the lady’s urgent en- 
treaties and stepped into the boudoir. The 
door had no sooner closed upon him than 
Sam Multiple burst into the room and con- 
fronted his wife with a terrible aspect. 
The scene that ensued had been carefully 
rehearsed, and was well calculated to de- 
ceive the anxious listener. Sam declared 
that he had seen a man enter the house, 
and. in spite of his wife’s eager denial, he 
continued to upbraid her fiercely. His rage 
and jealousy were so great that he swore 
he would strangle the intruder; and he 
certainly succeeded in impressing Mr. 
Choke with a wholesome dread of meeting 
him in his present mood, Fortunately 
Mrs. Multiple’s indignant protestations of 
innocence seemed to d sarm him, and he 
gradually grew calmer, though it was evi- 
dent that he was still angrily suspicious. 
With considerable ingenuity his wife at 
length prevailed upon him to accompany 
her into an adjoining apartment, and poor 
Mr. Choke felt unspeakably grateful to her 
for providing for his escape. 

“Well, Loo, how did I do it?” inquired 
Sam, with a grin, as soon as they were 
out of ear-shot of their prisoner. 

*Very well indeed, Sam. I believe you 
would make a good actor, my dear,” said 
his wife, sinking into a chair with sheer 
exhaustion. 

“By Jove, Loo, you were first-rate,” said 
Sam, admiringly, mopping his forehead. 
*“*T shouldn't care, though, to play the 
jealous husband every day in the week. 
It’s fatiguing.” 

‘What is to happen next?’ inquired 
Mrs. Multiple. 

“I think we can proceed,” said Sam. 
‘“*Hi! Simmonds,” he roared in a voice of 
thunder, all over the premises. 

**You will frighten poor Mr. Choke out 
of his wits, Sam,” said Mrs. Multiple, put- 
ting her hands to her ears. 

‘Serve him right.” said Sam. 

‘Simmonds! bring me my revolver,” he 
shouted, with increased vigor. 

The butler made his appearance, bearing 
no weapon, but carrying over his arm a 
suit of livery. The twinkle in his eye 
showed that he appreciated the serio-comic 
drama that was being enacted. 

“Now, Simmonds, do you recollect what 
you have to do?” inquired Sam. 

**Yes, sir,” answered the butler, prompt- 
ly; ‘I’m to say that you've locked the 
street-door and put the key in your pock- 
et.” 

“Exactly. I'm still raging with jeal- 
ousy, remember, and I wouldn't hesitate 
to kill any one I found on my premises,” 
said Sam, impressively. ‘*You must look 
agitated and frightened yourself, you 
know,” 

‘Bear in mind, Simmonds, that you are 
risking your place in order to assist him to 
escape,” interposed Mrs. Multiple. 

“Yes, and the only plan you can think 
of is to pass him off for a friend of yours. 
who has stepped in to have a chat,” added 
Sam. 

**Don’t overdo that part,” said Mrs. Mul- 
tiple, earnestly. 

‘“*No. and you must be realistic; a five- 
pound note wouldn’t be too much to ask 
for the service you are rendering him,” 
said Sam, with a wink. 

“Tl make a point of that, sir,” returned 
the butler. 

“He surely won't consent to disguise 
himself in a livery,” said Mrs. Multiple, in- 
credulously, when the butler had departed 
on his errand. 

**He will, if Simmonds carries out my in- 
structions,” answered Sam, with confi- 
dence. ‘It will be explained to him that 
otherwise he will have to remain where he 
is all night, with the risk of detection.” 

‘-And you propose to turn him out into 
the street dressed like a lacquey,” exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Multiple. 

“Not only so, but I shall take care that 
his wife sees him.” said Sam. 

**His wife! Is he a married man?” cried 
Mrs. Multiple, in amazement. 

**Very much so; and from all accounts 
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Mrs. Choke holds a rod of iron over him,” 
answered Sam. 

Before Mrs. Multiple had time to express 
her astonishment at this information, the 
butler entered the room, crimson with sup- 
pressed laughter. 

“He's putting of ‘em on,” he exclaimed, 


with a spasmodic burst, which he smother- 


ed with his hand. 

“Hush! you idiot,” whispered Sam, with 
a threatening gesture. ‘‘Have you fright- 
ened him?” 

“He was trembling like a leaf when I 
went in,” said the butler, composing his 
countenance with difficulty. ‘*He had just 
heard you call fora revolver. He wouldn't 
hear of putting on the livery coat at first, 
though he swore he would do anything 
rather than remain in the house. I per- 
suaded him by saying I would bring his 
own clothes to him if he would waic at the 
nearest public house where he could 
change.” 

“Quite right,” said Sam, nodding ap- 
provingly. ‘*Now go and hurry him up. 
Don't give him time for reflection.” 

The butler disappeared again, and Sam 
began to arrange his somewhat disordered 
attire preparatory to starting off on his ex- 
pedition. Mr. Choke had evidently lost no 
time in disguising himself, for a moment 
later stealthy footsteps were audible in the 
passage. In an instant Sam had bounded 
out and come face to face with Mr. Choke, 
who started back as if he had been stung. 

**Hullo! what does this mean?” exclaim- 
ed Sam fiercely. 

‘*Please, sir, it's a friend of mine,” said 
the butler. with promptitude. “I was go- 
ing to ask for the key to let him out.” 

“What do you mean, sir, by having 
friends at this time of day?” cried Sam, as 
though glad of an excuse to vent his ill- 
humor. ‘**Why, the fellow must have been 
here two hours and more. Where does 
your master live?” he inquired, addressing 
Mr. Choke abruptly. 

The latter was evidently quite unpre- 
pared for this question, but Sam’s manner 
was so peremptory that he had no oppor- 
tunity of considering his reply. He men- 
tioned the name of a street in dangerous 
proximity to the oné in which he resided, 
apparently because it came first to his 
mind. 

“I will speak to you afterwards, Sim- 
monds,” said Sam, taking his hat from the 
stand with an imperative movement; ‘tand 
as for you, sir, I shall accompany you 
home and complain to your master. I 
don’t choose to have other people’s servants 
lurking for hours about my house, and I’ve 
no doubt your master will be gratified to 
hear how you waste your time.” 

Sam did not wait to observe the effect 
upon Mr. Choke of this startling announce- 
ment. The fact was, he hardly dared trust 
himself to look at him, for, after a single 
glance at her unfortunate admirer, Mrs. 


. 


Multiple had retired with precipitation in- | 


to the background, and Sam feared every 
moment that her mirth would prove infec- 
tious. He therefore hastened to unlock 
the door, and Mr. Choke followed him in- 
to the street, apparently in a dazed frame 
of mind. But all of a sudden the unfortu- 
nate man seemed to realize his position. 
He started, glanced nervously around 
him, and then put up his hand to hail a 
cab. 

“Hi! what are you about?” cried Sam. 
“T don’t want a cab. It is ashort distance, 
and I prefer to walk. You lead the way, 
and I will follow.” 

Mr. Choke looked painfully undecided 
for a moment, and glanced at Sam as 
though he meditated making an appeal to 
him. He checked bimself, however, and 
started off with an air of desperation down 
the street at a rapid pace. Sam followed 
more leisurely at a little distance, keeping 
him well in sight, and evidently enjoying 
the episode. 

What Mr. Choke’s feelings were, it was 
not difficult to conjecture. He shambled 
along, with his eyes upon the pavement, 
overwhelmed with confusion, and keenly 
conscious of his ridiculous appearance. 
The clothes he wore were many sizes too 
small for him, and though the livery was 
of the quietest description, the brass but- 
tons and the striped waistcoat were un- 
pleasantly conspicuous. Possibly he may 
have consoled himself with the idea that 
he was not likely to be recognized in such 
a garb, but if so, he was cruelly mistaken. 
Sam had arranged that half-a-dozen irrev- 
erent young members of the club to which 
Mr. Choke belonged should be on the alert, 
and the consequence was that the poor 
wretch met more of his acquaintances in a 
short distance than he had ever done before 
in his life. But at Sam’s particular re- 
quest none of them gave any outward sign 
of recognition, so that the victim was 
spared the anticipation of the endless chaft 
and ridicule which awaited him. 

Sam had guessed, from the resolute man- 
ner in which Mr. Choke hurried along, that 
he had resolved to adopt the wisest course 
under the circumstances, and make the 
best of his way home, without wasting 
time in futile attempts to elude or shake 
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off his persecutor. He was, therefore, not 
surprised when Mr. Choke passed Withou 
stopping along the street which he had 
given as his addre-s, and turned his steps 
desperately toward his own residence, On 
reaching his destination, he paused on the 
doorstep and iurned round to Sam. 

“This is the house,” he murmure 
the latter came up. 

For a single moment Sam felt Soft-heart. 
ed and inclined to be merciful Mr. ¢ ‘hoke’s 
piteous expression was more touching thay 
the most eloquent appeal. But the rego}, 
lection of the man’s gratuitously insulting 
conduct to his wife decided him not to fq). 
ter in his purpose. He therefore said quj. 
etly: 

“Very well, I will speak to your mas. 
tor.” 

Mr. Choke gave a kind of gasp, and pro. 
ceeded to unlock the door with a latch-key, 
He probably intended, in the security of 
his own house, to reveal his identity ang 
to get rid of Sam before Mrs. Choke came 
down. But, unluckily, they had no soon. 
er entered the hall than a severe-looking 
elderly lady appeared at the top of the 
stairease. ‘he instant she perceived Mr, 
Choke she threw up her hands and ex. 
claimed : 

“Good heavens, Martin! 
meaning of this?” 

**Pardon me for intruding, madam,” said 

Sam politely, “but I have a complaint to 
make against vour man. He has been hid. 
ing in my house for the last two hours, 
and [ am sure you will consider his conduct 
no less reprehensible than I do. I don’t 
wish to insinuate that he had any felonious 
intentions, but I fear he came after my 
maid-servant, and I particularly object to 
love making on my premises.” 
, As Mrs. Choke seemed transtixed with 
horror, Sam took the opportunity to retire, 
deeming that he had said enough to leave 
the Honorable Martin in a considerable fix, 
He therefore placed his card on the hall 
table and disappeared.—Selected. 
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In Chinese Gordon’s Diaries at Khar- 
toum, and in Mr. Birkbeck Hill’s **Colonel 
Gordon in Central Africa,” a book made 
up almost wholly of Gordon's own letters, 
there occur many quaint reflections, bits 
of wisdom and unwisdom, of philosophy, 
observation, and moralizing. ‘The follow- 
ing extracts from ‘Colonel Gordon in Cen- 
tral Africa” may have an interest, apart 
from any value of their own, as affording 
a clue to the ideis and feelings of one of 
the most remarkable men of modern times: 


Difficulties make my spi rits rise. 
I will be natural, coiite que conte. 


[ have a good many plaisters in my moral 
medicine-chest. 


Either there is a God or there is none; 
that is the whole question. 


Self is the best officer to do anything for 
you. 

There is little difference between white 
and black men, I feel more and more as 
sured, 

A missionary likes to deal with Caesars, 
and not with the herd of common mortals. 


There is generally a mode of action 
against any particular enemy, which gives 
you victory, if you can grasp the secret. 

The groans on all sides are owing to 
idleness. If people took in washing, they 
would not have time to groan. 


Eygypt is all for the flesh. and in no place 
is human nature to be studied with such 
advantage. 

I prefer life amidst sorrows, if those 
sorrows are inevitable, to a life spent in in- 
action. ‘ 

Keep your eyes on the cloud by day, and 
the pillar by night, and never mind your 
steps. ‘The direction is the main point. 

Do you ever have the ‘‘doles” now? 
What a fearful disease itis! I believe in 
“rowing” them our of the patient—as for 
indolence, it only makes them worse. 


When one knows the little one does of 
oneself, and any one praises you, I, at any 
rate, have a rising in the gorge, which isa 
suppressed, ** You lie.” 

To do anything, there is nothing like be- 
ginning on a small seule, and directing 
your energy, like a squirt, on one particu- 
lar thing. 

There is a set of officers I hate, viz. : Cap- 
tains ‘J told-him-to-do-it.”” **I-am-going-to- 
do-it,” **E-thought-you-were-going-to-do-it,” 
and a host of others of the same class; 
their object is self-extenuation and lazl- 
ness. 

There would be no one so unwelcome 0 
come and reside in this world as our Sa- 
viour, while the world is in the state it now 
is. He would be dead against nearly all 
our pursuits, and be altogether oucré. 


Man is a very fine-looking animal when 
in a natural state. ‘The grace with which 
these natives walk and run is remarkable; 
and they look very grand when in their 
picturesque groups and satin skins. 


We are dead against our words when it 
comes to action; we will, at morning pray- 
ers, pray, “forgive as we forgive.” and 
then hurry over breakfast to carry on 4 
squabble of the day before. 


The main point is, to be just and straight 
forward; to fear no one. or no one’s say- 
ings; to avoid all tergiversation or twist 
ing, even if you lose by it; and to be hard 
to all if they do not obey you. 
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You never ought to think of the morrow 
except that it shall puss as God wills it. 
people may object, as they like, to what I 
may SY. but vevertheless the faith God 
has given me is a fountain of support for 
the present and future, and also for drown- 
ing the past. 

if we could take all things as ordained 
and for the best, we should, indeed, be con- 
querors of the world. Nothing has ever 
happened to man so bad as he anticipated 
it would be; if we could be quiet under 
our troubles, they would not be so painful 
to bear. I cannot separate the existence 
ofa God from Ilis pre-ordination and di- 
rection of all things. 


The intense comfort of no fear, no un- 
easiness about being ill, is very great, and 
wore than half the cause of good health. 
No comfort is equal to that which 
he has who has God for his stay; 
who believes, not in words, but in facet, 
that a// things are ordained to happen and 
must happen He who has this has already 
died. and is free from the annoyances of 
this life. 

[tis our own fault if we are so discon- 
tented. We throw away the best years of 
our existence in trying for a time, which 
will vever come, when we shall have 
enough to contentus, Lam sure it is the 
secret of tree happiness to be content with 
what we actually have. Of course you 
may preach this Gand it has been preached 
for ages) and never be listened to. We 
raise our Own gob ins, and as soon as one 
is laid, we raise another. 

The future world must be much more 
amusing, more enticing, more to be desir 
ed, than this world—putting aside its ab- 
sence of sorrow and sin. The future world 
has been somehow painted to our mind as 
aplace of continual praise; and, though 
we may not say it, yet one cannot help 
feeling that, if thus, it would prove mo- 
potonous. It cannot be thus. It must be 
alife of activity, for happiness is depen- 
dent on activity. : 

Happiness is to be attained by submis- 
sion to the will of God, whatever that will 
may be. He who can say he realizes this, 
has overcome the world and its trials. 
Everything that happens to-day, good or 
evil, is settled and tixed, and it is no use 
fretting over it. The quiet, peaceful lite 
of our Lord was solely due to His submis- 
sion to God's will. Vhere will be times 
when a strain may come on one, but it is 
only for a time; and as the strain, so will 
your strength be. 

In these countries one sees more and 
more the insufficiency of our religion to 
give peace. I speak ot our religion as that 
professed and not acted up to. “I will go 
with religion as far as [ can without incon- 
venience, but no farther. I gannot go see- 
ond class. I must have change of air every 
year, ete.: there my line is drawn. Tam 
born in a certain sphere, and I must live 
in that sphere.” There is no doubt but 
that whosoever acts after the true precepts 
of our Lord will be considered a madman. 

loften think how small the oftice-work 
generally is with us in England in our 
great offices, in comparison with the ques- 
tions one has to decide here. In one case 
afew pounds are in dispute: in the other 
case, the whole tenure and the destiny of 
human beings are in question. In reality, 
both are equally important as far as the 
elects on ourselves are concerned. The 
procuring and boiling of potatoes is as 
much to a poor woman as the reorganizing 
of the army is to Cardwell. 

[have not patience with the groans of 
half the world, and declare I think there is 
nore happiness among these miserable 
blacks, who have. not a meal from day to 
day. than among our own middle classes 
The blacks are glad of a little handful of 
maize. and live in the greatest discomfort. 
They have not a strip to cover them; but 
you do not see them grunting and groan- 
ing all day long, as you see scores and 
scores in England, with their wretched 
dinner-parties and attempts at gaiety, 
where all is hollow and miserable. 
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WOMEN’S WORK AT NEW ORLEANS. 


The North, Central, and South Ameri- 
can Exposition will open at New Orleans, 
November 10. The Board of Management 
have appointed an executive committee of 
fifty ladies of New Orleans to assist in the 
work, with Mrs. D. A. Given as president. 
Cireular letters have been translated into 
French by Mrs. Soniat, for use in the 
French quarter and abroad. Work is sys- 
tematized and started in the Southern 
States. Mrs. Given can be addressed at 
the Christian Woman’s Exchange, 41 Bour- 
bon St., New Orleans. Newspaper woim- 
en who desire a report of woman's work 
during the exposition season will receive 
full information through the seeretary of 
the Woman's National Press Association. 
This organization will occupy the press- 
room provided by the director-general last 
Season, at N. N. 59 Main Building. The 
rooms are fully equipped for work, fur- 
nished with library-tables, electric light, 
telephone, and messenger service. 

Ladies who desire to visit New Orleans 
Will find a kind weleome at the Christian 
Woman’s Exchange, and will be assisted 
in finding pleasant boarding-places in the 
tity. ‘The Southern women are cordial, 
and stand with extended hands ready to 
Welcome their sisters from all parts of the 
world. A large exhibit of industrial work 
Will be made by women, and the manage- 
Ment hope that such an exhibit will prove 
of practical benetit to women workers 
every where. 

To people who went to New Orleans last 
Season, nothing need be said of the magni- 
ficent exhibit of last year; to those who 





did not go, there is a great surprise and 
pleasure in store for the coming s ason. 
The Ladies’ Executive Committee have 
undertaken to raise the balance of the 
funds requisite to carry on the exposition 
next winter. ‘They have an association, 
and each member pays a fee of one dollar ; 
they are also giving entertainments every 
two weeks, the proceeds going to the ex- 
position fund. Mrs. John W. Glenn is cor- 
responding secretary of the Woman's ex- 
ecutive committee, State commissioners 
are appointing women on their staff of 
workers to look after the department of 
woman's work. 
Marion A. McBripe. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


SEE-SAW. 


We made « see-saw one day. Tommy, 
my little brother, and I. but we had a woe- 
ful time of it. ‘The board was not strong 
enough, and came down bang! with us 


just as we got nicely poised at each end, 


It gave us a terrible shake-up, and hurt 
our feet. Aunt Margaret heard us erying, 
and came to pet and comfort us. 

*See-sawing, eh?” shesaid. ‘Dear me, 
how it carries me back to the days when I 
used to see-saw !" 

“Did the board ever break with you, 
auntie?’ whimpered Tommy, carefully 
drawing down his stocking to show his 
scraped ankle. 

*Yes, indeed. Everything happened 
to my little sister and myself that could 
happen about see-saws, [ think.” 

‘Tell us about something that happened 
to you when you used to see-saw, please,” 
and ‘Tommy wiped his eyes on her sleeves 
as he crept into her lap to listen. 

“Your board was too light,” she began, 
“but we tried one once which was too 
heavy, a great plank which we found at the 
far end of the meadow. Lat one end, and 
my two little sisters at the other, we under- 
took to carry it to our see-sawing place 
back of the barn. 

‘How abused we should have felt if we 
had been made to work so hard! How 
our little bits of fingers would tingle with 
the dreadful jur when those at the other 
end let go—and down it fell on their feet! 

“At last I got the wheelbarrow and 
tried to wheel it, but that didn’t work well. 
It wabbled heavily tirst to one side and 


then the other, and its weight nearly 
broke my back. Then one end of it 


struck against a fence corner and stopped ; 
but [I and the wheelbarrow went on, and 
the plank knocked me flat. 

“| picked myself up, and cried. Then 
we picked up the plank, and tugged away 
till we got it into place, and thought our 


troubles were over. But alack! as we 
swung up from the ground, we went 


bump! bump!! bump!!! down again, as 
one rail after another gave way under us. 
Then some one said,— 

‘* *Ho! that ain’t no way to teeter.’ 

**We jumped up and looked around us, 
as these words came. Sitting on a fence 
near, we saw Jane Briggs and her broth- 
er, Billy Briggs. They lived a little way 
from us, but we had never been allowed 
to play with them. 

“*That ‘ere plank’s too hefty, and it 
ain't got no spring to it,’ she said. Very 
soon she and billy were among us, hunt- 
ing out a board from a pile of lumber, 
It looked dreadfully slivery, but didn’t 
seem to hurt their hands at all. 

“Jane and I tried it first. My sisters 
were lighter than myself, so when Jane, 
who was a good deal bigger, got on, I was 
not ready for the sudden jump I took up 
in the air as she went down. I lost my 
balance. I did not fall on the soft ground, 
—that would have been easy,—but [ slid 
down that horrid, splintery board till my 
head bumped hard against the fence. 

‘Jane got some of the splinters out of 
my hands. I didn’t want to see-saw any 
more, so she presently said: 

* ‘Come, Billy, let’s go down to the 
creek.’ 

“That creek! I could remember how 
Deborah, our girl, had taken us there last 
summer, and as she spoke, a scent of vio- 
lets and clover banks seemed to blow over 
me. I said: 

* ‘Oh, [ want to go!’ 

‘Ho! sniffed Jane, ‘your mar never 
lets you go nowhere.’ 

‘+ ‘She’s gone into town,’ [ sighed, ‘so I 
can’t ask her.’ 

“*You might just go a bit, anyhow,’ 
coaxed Jane. ‘Come. If you'd just see 
them banks all purple and yaller with 
vi'let blows and adder-tongue lilies, you'd 
be sorry all your life you hadn’t seen ‘em !’ 

‘Who could resist such an appeal? We 
went. At first there was a weight at the 


© 


© 


> 
bottom of my heart at thought of my 


disobedience, but I soon forgot everything 
but the delight of that summer afternoon. 
Little Bessie actually lay down and kissed 
the violets that smiled up into her pretty 

blue eyes. 
‘*We found soft fringy moss, with funny 
little gray goblets growing in it, just big 
. 
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enough for a fairy’s drinking-cup. Acorn 
cups, too, that we drank from ourselves 
as we ate red winter-green berries. 

“Then we wandered on, further down 
the creek, past a grape swing, lovely to 
look at, but not very nice for swinging. 
The banks became steep just before the 
creek emptied itself into the Susquehanna 
River. 

“There was no longer any room to walk, 
and Jane picked up tirst Bessie and then 
Bell, and paddled through the water with 
them to a broad margin of clean, smooth 
sand along the river bank. 

“She would have carried me too, but I 
was afraid to let her. and stepped in fear 
and trembling over some stepping stones. 
At last, in I splashed. ‘he water hardly 
reached my short skirts, but how fright- 
ened I was! 

“But Jane said, ‘Oh, it’s nothing!’ as 
she jerked off my shoes and stockings and 
laid them in the sun to dry. 

“If the vines and the violets and the 
mosses had been delightful, what might 
not be said of that sandy shore! We 


made pies and ponds and canals and 
gardens. We had to bring all the water 


we used from the river in our mouths. 
We sailed ships along the bank, and never 
dreamed that this day must have an end, 
until a sharp voice cried out: 

**Hal!l ha! ‘There you are, are you? 

“Then L[ heard .the sound you make 
when you switch a switch through the air. 
There, upon the bank, looking angry and 
dreadful, was Deborah. Jane and Billy 
ran under the bridge, and went home 
‘eross-lots’ at the top of their speed. 
Deborah looked at miserable, frightened, 
dirty me from head to foot. 

‘+ *Where are your shoes and stockings?” 
she asked, and her voice was as dreadful 
as her look. I found the stockings, but 
Billy had been sailing my shoes, and one 
of them had gone down the Susquehanna. 

** *Where is your bonnet? 

* ‘Somewhere up the creek, I guess.’ 
She did not stop to look for it, but mar- 
shalled the three of us before her, and 
then—what an awful memory we bore for 
years, of how she switched us all the way 
home. I don’t think the whipping 
amounted to much, and [ often heard Deb- 
orah laugh, years later, as she told about 
it, but we thought it did, for the 
sound of that switch against our skirts 
had something very awful about it. 

** ‘Well, now [am going to get back to 
see-saw again. My running away with 
Jane Briggs was bad enough, surely, but 
I regret to tell you that when my mother 
blamed me most for the caper as being 
the oldest. I got angry, and sulked about it 
for several days. And I got well punished 
for it. you will see. 

“When we wanted to be very mean, we 
had a way of jumping off the see-saw when 
the other oue was on the up-end of the 
board. On this sad day I got cross with 
Bessie because she did not want to see-saw 
as long as [ did. I 
would stop, she should pay for it. Sol 
bore down to the ground as hard as I 
could, and sprang off—but oh, dear!— 
dear! 

‘Just as I did so, I gave a dreadful 
scream. My darling little white kitten 
had been playing near us, and, too late to 
stop myself, I caught sight of her, right 
under Bessie’s end of the board. 


“I think [ almost went into spasms. 
Mother came running in terror at 


sound of our cries, and seeing at once 


arms, and ran into the house with me.” 


with sad eyes. 
‘*Was the dear little kitty dead, aunty ?”’ 
‘I don’t know, dear. If she wasn’t, 


killed. 
told me.” 


white kitty!’ cooed ‘tommy. Then he 
wriggled himself out of her lap, with a 
coaxing: 

“Do, aunty, come and make us 
see-saw.” 

‘And I will sing you a song my mother 
taught us to sing when we were see-saw- 
ing,” she said. 

“Up we go where the breezes blow, 

Down s0 low, where the grasses grow, 
Singing away 
The summer day, _ 

As here we merrily, merrily play. 


“Up we fly, to the blue, blue sky, 
Down we hie, where the violets lie, 
Singing away 
The summer day, 
As here we merrily, merrily play. 
“Up we swing, where the birdies sing, 
Down we fling, where the dew-drops cling. 
Singing away 
The summer day, 
While here we merrily, merrily play.” 
— Youth's Companion. 


—*oo- 


a good 





PEARLINE.— James Pyle’s Pearline stands 
pre-eminent as a most valuable acquisition to 
the laundry, for it very greatly lessens the Isbor 
of washing. It should be, as it very generally 
is, in every household. No family is so rich as 
to be able to do without it, and none 80 poor as 
not to afford to bave it. It is obtainable at all 
grocery stores. 








“Poor little pussy eat! Poor little | 


resolved that if she | 


Aunt Margaret paused, while we stared | 
what had happened, took me right in her | 


she was so badly hurt she had to be | 
1 never asked, and no one ever | 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 
Twenty-four Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost by the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, No. 5 Park Street, 
Boston. Send in your orders. More suf- 
fragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other 
instrumentality. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Optnions for Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Sutfrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 


Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 


A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 


Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 
More Facts from Wyoming. 
Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 


Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonrense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgifi- 
son 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Basbiord. 


The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 


Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 


Woman's Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereaux 
Blake. 


Freeman Clarke vs. Parkman. 
Independence Day for Women. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 


ermore. 


Woman Suffrage Ex<sential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hour. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendel! Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curus. 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 


iow Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, or 30 cents per 
hundred, postpaid, by mail. 





PROBABLY NEVER 


In the history of proprietary medicines has 
any article met success at home equal to that 
which has been poured upon Iloop’s SARSA- 
PARILLA. Why, such has been the success 
of this article, that nearly every family in 
whole neighborhoods have been taking it at 
the same time. Every week brings new evi- 
dence of the wonderful curative properties of 


this medicine, 
Best Remedies 


Hood's 
Sarsapetrillar'nsion:sni 


such proportion 
as to derive their greatest medicinal effects 
with the least disturbance to the whole sys- 
tem. In fact this preparation is so well bal- 
anced in its action upon the alimentary 
canal, the liver, the kidneys, the stomach, 
the bowels and the circulation of the blood, 
that it brings about a healthy action of the 
entire human organism, that can hardly be 
credited by those who have not seen the re- 
markable results that have followed its use. 
If the Sarsaparilla does not prove sufficient- 
ly laxative, take afew doses of Hoop’s Vrec- 
ETABLE PILus. It is well in all cases of 
biliousness to take these pills in connection 
with the Sarsaparil!a for the first ten days. 
That dull, sleepy, sick feeling-ean be wholl 
overcome by the use of these remedies. Will 
you give them a trial and be yourself again? 


Combines the 


An ex-alderman of this city says of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, “It is the strongest Sarsapa- 
rilla I ever saw.” 

Each dollar bottle contains one hundred 
(averages) doses. Sold by all druggists. 

Price one dollar, or six for five dollars, 

Hood's Sarsaparilla, prepared only by C. 
I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


t@= Use Hoonp’s Tooru-PowveEr. 





NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
“A veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says W 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,”’ says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition,paperbinding . . .. + $ 25 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 





The Spirit of the New Testament, 


OR 
The Revelation of the Mission of Christ. 
By a Woman. 


‘Characterized by an earnest and candid spirit, and 
by purity of purpose.”—Jndezx. 

“A very remarkable book.’’—Alpha. 

“Many novel and suggestive ideas.””— 
Journal. 

Just published by E. W. ALLEN, London, Eng 
and on sale at 

Washington Street Jndex Office, Boston, Mass. 
Superior cloth, $1 25; paper, $1. 525 pp, 


foman’s 


WANTED for R. SCOTT'S 
beautiful Electric Corsets. Sam- 
ple free to those becoming agents. No 

risk,quick sales. se Te given.satisfaction guaranteed 


Address -DR. SCOTT, 842 Broadway St., N. ¥. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCE, 
ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ECLECTRICIAN, 

Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 

DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given as usual at her office, by herself or her as- 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, ene, 
&e., can be obtained at her office, 48 Boylston St., 
as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 
For particulars send for Circular. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges 

The lectures of che year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional foug 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University Schooi of Medicine. 
me, announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 





Boston, Mase. 


NEW YORK 
MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 
FOR WOMEN, 


No. 213 Weat 54th Street, New York City. 


The regular Winter Session (Twenty-third year) 
will commence October 2, 1885, und continue 
twenty-four weeks. Duily clinics will be held in the 
College, and the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining 
give special advantages for practical studics unsur- 
passed by any other school. In addition the large 
daily clinics at the OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL and 
the WARD'S ISLAND HOMCEOPATHIC HOS 
PI'VAL (weekly) are open for students, 

For further particulars and circular, address 


Mrs. MARY A. BRINKMAN, M., D., Sec’y, 
219 West 23d St., New York City. 





calle of Physician ad Smrgeons 


Opens its 5th regular annual course of instruction on 

ednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 
May for Examinations. The college is regular in every 
respect, and graded. Only Medical College in New 
England for women as well as men. 

Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $85 00; Graduatiou, 
$30 00. All three years, paid at first, $225, incluaing 
graduation. Send for catalogue. 

A. H. WILSON, M. D., Registia., 
504 Kast Broadway, South Boston 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
North College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia. 
The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885. 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 
in winter and spring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY,M. D., Dean, 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 
Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; evding May 25th 
1885. Three years’ graded course. Leevres, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an. 

nouncements and information apply to 
‘ EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York, 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
Thirty Minutes from Broad Street Station, 
PHILADELPHIA. ° 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
FULL COLLEGE COURSE for BOTH SKXES— 
Olassical, Scientific and Literary. Also a PREPAR- 
ATORY SCHOOL. Healthful location, LARGE 
GROUNDS, new and extensive buildings and appar- 
atus. For catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD Il. MAGILL, A. M., PresipEent, 
SWARTHMORE, Pa. 


Woman's Medical College of Chi 
OMal § MEGA LONELE Of UNlcago, 

The annual session commences about the firat Tues 
day in October, and coatinues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements fo. graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

f. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof, 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


CACTUS BALM. 


“Eminently de- 
lightful and whole- 
some as a Dressin 
for the Hair, and o 
especial benefit in 
relieving headache 
and nervous or neu- 
ralgic pains.’’— 
Susan C. Voorn 
(Woman’sJournal) 
Boston, Mass. 

“Truly a healing 
balm and not @ 
humbug ; stopped 
my hair from fall- 
ing; made my scuip perfectly healthy, and free from 
a dry humor of several years’ standing.”’"—Mrs. E. F. 
FISHER, 50 Buylston St., Boston, Mass. 

“Glad to testify to its efficacy as a remedy for 
Falling Hair, — Diseases and Pimples "—Mrs. B 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

“Eight months ago I had lost my hair and was com- 
pletely bald. I had used various so-called remedies, 

ut none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm. 
I have used six bottles in all, and Jnow have a good 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glossy 
and of natural color.”"—Mrs.S. Remick, Hyde Park, 

ass. 

‘Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; does not color white or gray hair a dirt 
yellow, as all others du."—Mrs, H. V, Cuapin, 
Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 

RECOMMENDED and for sale in 50-cent and $1 
packages by leading Druggists and Hairdressers, and 
by yaad BROTHERS, Proprietors, 349 Washing- 

n Street. 
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PROPRIETY IN JOURNALISM. 


It was with a sensation of relief that I 
learned, not long ago, that a certain news- 
paper correspondent, who uses «a feminine 
signature, isa man. I have seen only oc- 
‘asional extracts from this person’s letters, 
but those extracts have been flippant in 
tone, and have manifested a spirit some- 
what coarse and inclined to make capital 
by jesting about matters which either 
should not be mentioned at all, or should 
be treated seriously. Such a temper and 
manner are quite as wrong in aman as ina 
woman; but I feel keenly regretful when 
women err, because of the natural interest 
which one takes in the efforts of any class 
in a field of action that is new to them 
As women come to the front in affairs, and 
draw upon themselves the public attention, 
it is very desirable, both for their own 
sakes and for the welfare of men also, that 
they should bear themselves worthily and 
well. Itisa pity for the sexes to imitate 
each other’s vices. An emulation in deli- 
cacy would be a healthy elem nt to intro- 
duce into this curious sort of monologue 
in which the newspaper correspondent in- 
dulges. In a great deal that is written 
about social and theatrical matters, a 
proper restraint of suggestion is sacrificed 
through the effort to be witty and sensa- 
tional. Such writing is really immoral, 
because it is irreverent, and because it ac- 
customs its readers to find folly and error 
amusing. 

The temptation to make paragraphs 
which are saleable is, of course, very great 
when a woman writes for money which 
she needs, with perhaps a grinding reali- 
ty of need. ‘The pity of it all is great too. 
Still there is only one duty for a woman in 
such a situation. ‘To every person comes 
the temptation, which is especially appro- 
priate to the condition wherein that person 
is placed, and each one is called upon to 
resist the evil tendencies that lurk in the 
way of his own career, and not those in 
the way of another. ‘The poor newspaper 
writer cannot be exonerated for the error 
into which she is most prone to fall. be- 
cause it is so hard for her not to fall into 
it, any more than we who are free of her 
sin can be held blameless when we stum- 
ble into the pitfalls lying underneath our 
paths. Several of the minor English novel- 
ists are tainted with an abnormal desire to 
utter flippancies, sometimes stupidly un- 
necessary, and sometimes where sad earn- 
estness were in better taste. There is no 
need to specify these writers, but, a dozen 
years ago, Wilkie Collins, in conversation 
with a friend of mine, deplored the fact 
that this tendency was so marked among 
the younger women then writing in Eng- 
land. The coarseness of which he com- 
plained was not always wicked, but at 
times merely inexcusably unretined; and 
it marred the work of persons who were, 
in his opinion, really clever and capable of 
good things. 

I wish I might influence the women who 
are beginning their lives as professional 
writers, seriously to consider whether 
their desire or their need for money justi- 
fies them in lowering the tone of their ut- 
terances, so that the masculine masquer- 
ader to whom I referred above may have 
few imitators among the sex in whose 
name he affects to conceal himself. 

° 2. 8. 0. We 
—~o-o-o—__—______ 
HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 


Eiditor& Woman’s Journal: 

This charming contributor to our litera- 
ture, whose modest initials, ‘*H. H ,”’ had 
come to be so eagerly looked for in the 
magazines, and who as poet and novelist 
had laid out nobler work for the full ma- 
turity of her powers, died in San Francisco 
on the 12th of August, in the fifty-fourth 
year of her age. 

Among her published poems, the follow- 
ing, to those who watched her declining, 
have all the tender sweetness of a farewell: 
“Dear hearts, whose love has been so sweet to 

know, 
That I am looking.backward as I go, 
Am lingering while 1 haste. snd in this rain 
Of tears of joy am mingling tears ot pain, 
Do not adorn with cost:y shrub or tree 
Or flower, the little grave which shelters me. 
Let the wild wind-sown seeds spring up un 
harmed, 
And back and forth all summer, unalarmed, 
Let all the tiny, busy creatures creep; 
Let the sweet grass its last year’s tangles keep; 
And when, remembering me, you come some day 
And stand there, speak no praise, but only say, 
How she loved us! It was for that she was so 


dear! 
These = the only words that I shall care to 


The power of loving much was indeed 
Helen Jackson’s greatest gift; it was this 
clear, burning flame of love which gave an 
impersonal character to her writings, and 
won for them such exceptional praise from 
Mr. Emerson and others. But this large 
endowment carried with it a correspond- 
ing capacity for suffering. Her personal 
experience, of sorrow, keen insight, and 
sympathy made terrible drains upon what 
her friends considered her almost inex- 
haustible vitality, before she was thirty 
years old. Outwardly the picture of 
health, Mrs. Jackson had preserved her 
physical and mental vigor only by an al- 
most religious care of herself. In her 





later years, she lived out the maxim, 
‘Health is the virtue of the body, as virtue 
is the health of the soul,” better than any 
woman [ have known. 

In the autumn of ’84 she broke her leg 
in falling from the staircase of her house in 
Colorado, and, as soon as travelling was 
practicable, came to Los Angeles for the 
winter. During two previous winters in 
California, she had lived mostly in her car- 
riage, gathering a store of rich materials 
for her versatile pen. Some of the most 
delightful friendships of her life had been 
made in the families of the native Californi- 
ans, the perfect flavor of whose courtesy 
she greatly enjoyed and reciprocated. Here, 
too, were the -Mission Indians, waiting to 
pour the story of fresh wrongs and outrages 
into her willing ear. In the lands and scenes 
which she has made idyllic in ** Ramona,” 
“HI. H.” expected to be made whole. But 
While the broken leg rapidly repaired it- 
self, exercise upon crutches developed an 
unhealthy condition in the hip of the unin- 
jured side, and the enforced continement 
told upon her spirits. ‘To avoid any possi- 
ble danger from malaria, she shifted her 
abode first to the mountains and then to 
the sea. ‘These journeys served only to 
increase the feverish tendency. Then sbe 
decided to go at once to San Francisco and 
make her final struggle for life. 

Up to this time “malarial fever” had 
been her only dread. Onthe 8th of June 
she wrote: 

‘Tam making all the fight Lean to get 
back my vitality. It begins to look as if 
I should have to crawl back again—it is a 
pity—I had rather have died. Living ina 
patehed-up body is not worth while. 
There have been no malarial symptoms 
for weeks, only a nervous prost: ation— 
utter—terrible; the vegetative nerves dead 
apparently; all food impossible.” 

In the same note, the usual clear writing 
undimmed, she continues: 

‘*Tlow close the analogy between finan- 
cial and bodily troubles. here is a run 
on a bank; every neighbor hurries in with 
his account to be paid. You get a run on 
your physical bank, malaria for instance. 
Up steps nature with a thirty years’ nerve 
bill which you can't pay, and it breaks your 
bank. Jlook to come out about thirty cents 
on the dollar.” 


June 14 she writes: 

“Tt long to get up into the Shasta coun- 
try, who cannot sit up half an hour! 
And food is given me by the teaspoonful! 
I long also for the sound of rain, and con- 
stantly dream of it. I would like to lie in 
the spray of a waterfall for days.” 

By this time her disease had declared it- 
self as cancer of the stomach. The intol- 
erable pain in the back of her head—the 
sense of cerebral exhaustion—continued, 
but her mind seemed as clear and bright 
as ever. She was pained to leave her un- 
finished tasks, but desirous that others 
should gather whatever of her sowing 
could serve any human need. 

Mrs. Jackson’s latest books are an evi- 
dence of a change in the ruling ambitious 
of her life, of the enlargement and deepen- 
ing of her sympathies. ‘The daughter of 
Prof. N. W. Fiske, of Amherst College, 
she had inherited from a Quaker and Puri- 
tan ancestry those righteous instincts 
which set ber heart and conscience on the 
side of the oppressed. Her environment 
naturally gave her an unquestioning re- 
spect for literary acquirements, and for all 
that passed for orthodoxy in manners or 
belief. Obstinate and self willed, as she 
records herself, she must have been a difti- 
cult subject for domestic autociacy. 


Her natural exuberance was curbed as the 
horizon of her life widened under the in- 
fluence of Mrs. Abbott’s sehool in New 
York city. where her education was _ fin- 
ished. ‘The glimpses she gained of the 
world of art, music, and the drama quick- 


Hers | 
was a nature that overflowed on all sides. | 








bread broken for her in the wilderness of 
doubt and despair. An infinite longings 
possessed her for a deeper intimacy with 
the soul of nature. From her sick-bed she 
wrote to a friend: 

“T envy you your make—there must be 
Indian blood in you, | think. ‘To be able 
to walk for days and sleep on the ground 


| in a blanket is to possess the heavens and 


the earth and all that in them is, as no one 
can in any other way. I can be likened to 
nothing but a blind beggar in comparison 
with your freehold estate; nevertheless. I 
cannot be outdone in love. and nature 
never repels a sincere adorer, even if he 
come on crutches, with a cook to feed him 
on the way.” 

The active interest taken by “H. H.” 
in the condition of the Indians was the 
outgrowth of her life in Colorado, a life 
blessed to her in a home and companion- 
ship most singularly adapted to her needs. 
A cordial and admiring friendship between 
Col. Jackson and herself had led to one of 
the happiest of marriages. Her new life, 
she felt, laid her under new obligations to 
the weak and oppressed. ‘A Century of 
Dishonor” was the indignant protest of a 
noble soul against the standing disgrace 
of the nation. ‘The most pathetic chapters 
in the history of Indian spoliation are 
found in the dealings of the government 
with the always peaceful, half-civilized 
Mission Indians of South California. Her 
first visits to their villages were under- 
taken con amore; on the following year 
she returned as an accredited agent of the 
Government. She found Indian families 
who had lived in their adobe villages half 
a century, surrounded by fields of grain 
and alfalfa, their children in schools, yet 
without the slightest protection under the 
law from the greed of the land-grabber. 
Her generous sympathy inspired them 
with hope. She seemed a radiant vision 
to the poor women for whose baskets and 
laces she created a market, and the chiefs 
who had grown hopeless under the law’s 
delay. ‘Thus brought into close personal 
relations with the spirit of legalized in- 
justice, Mrs. Jackson tasted the bitterness 
of the sacramental cup of which Garrison 
and Phillips and other reformers had 
drank deeply. That other souls might be 
kindled, that her appeal might be heard 
throughout the land, she wove it into the 
pages of **Ramona.” It was a loving ser- 
vice, and all through her illness there has 
been mourning in those remote villages 
where they call her **the queen.” 

On one of her good days among the last 
at Carmelita, I called her attention to a 
very complimentary notice of **Ramona” 
in the Atlantic Monthly. Never shall I 
forget the earnest, passionate expression of 
disappointment which broke from her lips. 
**Not one word for my Indians! [ put my 
heart and soul into that book for them. It 
is a dead failure! The dry-rot is in this 
nation! She meant to do for the Indians 
what Mrs. Stowe did for the negro, and 
felt that she had failed to touch the popu- 
lar conscience. 

I spoke of the position of woman under 
the law. and the injustice done to our own 
sex, as a subject equally worthy of her 
powers of illustration, and as a reform 
more hopeful if less picturesque. “Oh.” 
she said, ‘if you mean that | went to 
Borrioboola Gha and am punished as I de- 
serve, I will make up for that...) And the 
next time I saw her she had outlined two 
stories of a projected series illustrating the 
practical abilities and legal disabilities of 
women. 

About the fair statue of her life there 
lie a few broken fragments, which we 
keep as mementos. Among them are 
playthings for the children, to whom she 
gave her tenderest love. Above the chirp 
of the balm-cricket in the grass that hides 


| her grave, I seem to hear sweet songs of 


ened her faculties, though as yet she never | 


had thought of them as suitable or desira- 
ble pursuits for a woman. 


Every experienced teacher knows how | 


difficult a task it is to restrain the ambi- 
tion of a leading scholar in a large board- 
ing-school; nor had the gospel of health 
been effectually preached at that time. 
Thus it happened that marriage and ma- 
ternity found this gifted young creature 
‘more unprepared for her life in them 
than a peasant.” She often asked herself, 
“Was it because I did not know how to 
use my exceeding riches that they were 
snatched from me ?”° 

The marriage of Miss Fiske to Major 
Hunt, of the United States Army, gave 
promise of great happiness, and the lovely 
boy born to them seemed to his idolizing 
mother the child for whom the ages had 
waited. Very rarely in after vears could 
“H. H.” bring herself to speak of the day 
when her heart and hopes were slain in the 
accidental death of her husband, an event 
quickly followed by that of her son. 
stages of her moral and intellectual growth 
out of the darkness of this double bereave- 
ment are very distinctly marked in her 
writings. From the almost complete phys- 


ical wreck which ensued, she rallied slow- | would refuse, too. 


ly. In nature alone she found help and 
healing. In the little poem ‘*Locusts and 
Wild Honey,” one may find crumbs of the 


welcome from the little ones. Among 
other thoughts of her come visions of a 
child and ‘mother straying in fields of 
light. And so I cannot make her dead 


| who lived so earnestly, who wrought so 


The | 


| 
anti-tobacco 


unselfishly, and passed so trustfully into 
the mystery of the unseen. 
JEANNE C, CARR. 
Pasadena, Cal., Aug. 25, 1885. 
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WHY THE MULE WOULD NOT WORK. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON TERRITORY, } 
AUGUST 20, 1885. 5 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In your June number I read a story ex- 
plaining why Chris sat idle while Lotta 
worked the mule. The explanation seems 
a little wanting. It says Lotta worked 
the mule because he would not work for 
Chris. But that leads to the query, why 
would he not work for Chris? We find 
the full explanation in these words: ‘And 
there, on an overturned barrel, sat Chris, 
much at his ease, calmly smoking his pipe, 
and looking complacent!y on.” Here is a 
good and suflicient cause brought to light. 
Chris was smoking, and the mule was an 
mule, and would not work 
I do not blame him. I 
If the poor beast but 
had the power of speech given him, like 
Balaam’s ass, he no doubt would have told 
Chris the reason. But in absence of the 


with a smoker. 








1885. 


power of speech, the poor abused fellow | 
did the next best thing he could. 

“He onerly bite and wrinkle his nose 
and look ugly, and some fire come out of 
his eyes.” 

But Lotta did not smoke; he would do | 
anything for her. ‘This shows the ready 
willingness of the animal to do what was 
right and Oh, how I wish 
that human beings would be as reasonable! 
If they were, they would not be poisoning 
the atmosphere with tobacco fumes, till it 
becomes disagreeable, unwholesome, and 
dangerous for the lungs of man or beast. 

This is no new development. [ have 
heard of several anti-tobacco horses, who 
utterly refused to be worked by smokers. 
And cats have been known to abandon 
houses that were scented with tobacco- 
smoke. I honor their judgment. 

M. 8. C. 


reasonable. 





From Oliver Ditson & Co, the latest music is 
as foliows: For the piano, “Second Brigade 
Marca,”’ by M. D. 8.; *Ixion March,’ by Caro- 
line KE. Dodge; “Picnic Mareb,’ by W. Y. Sadds; 
“The Army Chaplain,’’ Waltzes arranged by 
Theodore Moeliing; “Nid D Amour (Love's 
Nest), Waltzes by Emile Waldteutel; **Morn- 
ing Galop,” by W. Y. Sadds; ‘See-Saw,” Waltz 
Song anu Chorus, arranged by R. E. Lawson; 
“Oh, Darling Gaze,’ Song composed py Joseph | 
Tamaro; “For Love ot bee,” song by J. En- 
derssohn and L Denza; * Beyond the Smiling 
and the Weeping,’ Soio, with Quyrtet, by Rev. 
Horatius Bonar and ‘TT. Booth; “My Heart's 
Messuge,” by Mary Mark-Lemon and A. H. 
Bebrend; “the Masher King ot Piccadilly,’ 
Words and Music by Corney Grain; ** Che Skip- 
pers of St. lves,”’ by F. E. Weatherby and 
Joseph L. Roeckel; ‘Enchanted Ground,”’ by 
Hugh Cunwuy und Joseph Roeckel; * Was It For 
This?’ by Fred. E. Weatherdy ana Milton Wel- 
lings; “You Know Best,’’ by Mary Mark-Lemon 
and Milton Wellings; ‘Home Dreams,’’ by 
Mary Merk-Lemon and A. H. Behrend; “Alone 
on the Ratt,’ vy Henry Vaugtnan and Paul 
Rodney. 


Why suffer the tortures of biliousness when 
Hood's Sarsapariila will give you sure reliet? 
Sold by ail druggists. 100 Doses One Dollar. 
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SPLCIAL NOTICES. 
Ladies Visiting New York for business or 
pleasure can find a pleasant home aud moderate prices 
by addressing Mrs. BLAKELY, 54 E. 10th Street, 
New York, 
A College Geaduate, who has spent several 
years in philological study abroad, would like to teach 
languages, ancient or modern, in a school in Boston. 
Greek, Latin or German preferred. She can turnish 
good references. Address ** Language,” at this oflice 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY Alp System,” gain 
a collegate or musical education. Send for one—FPREE 








FRIENDS SCHoo For both Sexes. 
Founded 1784. $150 
per half-year for board and tuition. First term begins 
September 9, 1885. For circular address 
AUGUSTINE JONES, A. M., Principal, 
Providence, RK. I. 





HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass., 
A Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women, re-opens Sept. 15, 1885, For catalogue ad- 
dresa the Principal, MELEN MAGILL, Ph. D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College. Boston Universily, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England, 


WEST NEWTON 


Kuglish and Classical School, 


The 33d year of this Family and Day School, for 
Boys and Girls, begins Sept. 16. Address 
NATIVL T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


HOME SCHOOL, 


BELMONT, MASS, 


Six miles from Boston. Beautiful location. Thorough 
Kuvlish, French, or German Courses. Gymnastics, 


Horse-back Riding. 
L. A. HILL, Principal. 


- VASSAR COLLEGE, | 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A fall college course for women, with special and | 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. | 
Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and Scientific Col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 














BERKELEY SCHOOL, 
Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 
Cor. BoyLston AND BERKELEY STREETS, 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Primary, Grammar, and High School Departments. 
Courses arranged for Special Students. | 
Over forty girls the first year. | 


RE-OPENS SEPTEMBER 2}. 


Fits for College, Inst. of Technology, and Business. 

Messrs, ‘TAYLOR, DE MERITTE and HaGar Princi- 
pals. Can be seen daily from 9 to 12. Circulars on ap- 
plication. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 


The Fifty-seventh annual catalogue gives an 
account of its thorough preparation for the 
Mass. Institute of Technology, for Busi- 
ness, and for College, and of its provision for 
Special Students. Attention is particularly 
invited to the unusual arrangements for Girls 
and Young Children. ‘The house is now | 
open daily to visitors, from 9 till 2. 


MRS. EMILY J. F. NEWHALL’S 


FAMILY and DAY SCHOOL | 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Witt Re-Oren Octoner 5TH, 1885, 
As heretofore it will be conducted upon the basis of 

EpvucaTion, rather than INstrucTION. The house is 
very advantageously situated, and to resident pupils 
are extended all the advantages of arefined and cheer- 
ful home. The supplementary or post-graduate course 
will commence November 2, and will continue in the | 
charge of JoHN Storer Cops, LL.D. Before Sept. 
15, applications should be made by mail to No. 91 
Newbury Street, Boston; after that dute Mrs. New- 
hall will be at home from 11 to 1, every day except 
Satprday. 











| Re-elected.” 








Secure Investinents 
CHICAGO MORTGAGES, 


On productive city property, not exceeding one-half q 
low valuation; yielding 


6 PER CENT. INTEREST, 


and free of tar. Coupons payable semi-annually, Are 
largely taken for trust investments, Ample reference 
given. Constantly on hand and for sale by 


W. L. GARRISON, 
132 Federal Street, Boston, 


Women Are Voters’ 


NEW YORK SUFFRAGE LAW 
FULL TEXT 


Of the Parts of the New York Con- 
stitution and Laws Con- 
cerning the 


RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE 
With Notes. 


Explaining the Relations of those Parts 
to Women’s Right to Vote, 


Fur the Information of  Iaspector, 


AND 


Other Election Officers, 


THE LEGAL PROFESSION, 
AND 


FEMININE VOTERS. 


By HAMILTON WILLCOX, M.L., LL. B., 


Counsellor-at-Law, 





Chairman State Executive Committee of New 
York, Woman Suffrage Party, and 
Author of 


“Cases of the Legislature’s Power Over Suffrage.” 
“Reply to Attorney-General Russell.” 
“Why Attorney-General Russell Should Not be 


“Woman Suffrage Constitutional.” 

“Brief on The Legislature’s Power to Extend the 
Suifrage, For the Assembly Judiciary Committee.” 

“Pills to Prohibit Disfranchisement, and Protect 
the Common Law Rights of Women, in the New York 
Levislature, 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, 1884, and 1885.” 

**Review of the Judiciary Commitiee’s Report on 
Woman Suffrage, New Jersey Assembly, 1868.” 

“Instructions to School Commissioners Regarding 
Woman Suffrage at Schoo! Elections.” 

“A Law Repealing the Disfranchisement of Women 
at School Elections, Passed by New York Legislature, 
1880.”’ 

“Reply to Attorney General's Opinion Against 
Schooi Suffrage in Cities.” 

“Reply to Superintendent of Public Instruction’s 
Opinion Against Mother’s Right to School Sutfrage.’’ 

“Objections to Amending the Constitution.” 

*Firet Argument Before House Committee of Con- 
gress Against Women’s Disfranchisement in the 
District of Columbia.”’ 

“First and Subsequent Arguments Before Congress- 
ional Committees Against Disfranchisement of Women 
of the Territories.” . 

“Suffrage a Right, Not a Privilege.” 

“Woman's Sphere.” 





“Fifty Reasons Against Women’s Disfranchise 


ment.” 
“Buffalo Platform of N.Y. Woman Suffrage Party,” 


Price 10 Cents. 


Address the Author, 


146 Broadway, New York. 


Kvery New Yo k Woman Ne-ds It 
LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of 'Teaor Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Kich Oyster Stew,15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20cents. All theluxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 











C. H. SIMONDS!]& CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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